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INTEODUCTION. 

*'  Les  royalistes  sont  incertains,  divisds,  sans  enthousiasme,  et  qui  pis  est, 
sans  grande  terreur  de  I'avenir." 

A  British  rej)ublic  is  one  of  those  things  which  the 
press  often  alludes  to,  hut  never  discusses.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  a  man  who  does  not  allude  to  the  subject 
at  all :  but  it  passes  some  people's  comprehension  that 
tho\e  who  occasionally  allude  to  it  should  systematically 
avoid  its  discussion. 

Every  now  and  then  a  public  meeting  is  held,  at 
which  the  speakers,  or  some  of  the  speakers,  or  some- 
body in  the  audience,  uses  what  is  called  disloyal 
l^guage  ;  that  is  to  say,  language  implying  disaffection 
to  the  Crown,  or  language  which,  if  serious,  would  imply 
disaffection  to  the  Crown.  This  is  duly  reported  by  the 
papers,  and  read  by  persons  who  would  never  think  of 
attending  the  meetings.  Of  these,  there  are  some  no 
doubt  who  are  simply  offended  by  such  language,  some 
who  accept  it  as  a  sign  of  the  wickedness  of  human 
nature,  and  some  who  accept  it  as  a  sign  that  a  battle 
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is  impending  which  they  must  make  ready  to  fight.     But 
there  is  a  considerable  class,  considerable  in  numbers, 
and  more  considerable  because  strongly  represented  in 
our  better  journals  and  reviews,  which  takes  or  treats 
the  matter  in  quite  another  fashion.     What  first  strikes 
these  persons  is  that  the  malcontent  does  not  understand 
his  own  case ;  that  his  demands  are  absurd  as  they  stand ; 
that  if  he  goes  so  far,  consistency  and  even  decency  re- 
quire that  he  should  go  further.     '^  Are  you  not  ashamed," 
they  say,  "  to  nibble  in  this  way  at   a  corner  of  the 
subject  ?    We  know  as  well  as  you  do,  not  to  say  better, 
that  it  may  before  long  be  necessary  to  consider  whether 
we  want  a  Crown  at  all ;  but  you  only  make  your  own 
cause  ridiculous  if  you  keep  the  Crown,  and  grudge  a 
princess  her  dowry."     Now  this  is  absolutely  true  :  and 
if  the  classes  who  read  the  kind  of  thing  were  in  the 
slightest   danger  of  overlooking   it,  unquestionably  it 
would  be  desirable  to  remind  them  that  it  is  a  shabby 
thing  to  grudge  a  princess  her  dowry ;  and  even  if  they 
are  not,  this  can  do  no  harm  in  itself.     But  is  it  not 
rather  strange  that  the  journalists  who  say  this  say  so 
little  else  about  the  business?      Having  snubbed  the 
grumbler,  they  dismiss   the   subject  with   the    correct, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  vague  judgment,  that  his  conduct 
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constitutes  ^^  a  really  formidable  phenomenon,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Not  so  correct,  either.  If  it  is 
probably  true  that  a  question  will  have  to  be  practically 
entertained  before  long,  it  cannot  be  a  very  formidable 
phenomenon  that  somebody  is  entertaining  a  little  bit 
of  it  already.  Neither  is  it  formidable,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly painful,  that  it  should  be  entertained  in  a  blunder- 
ing and  ungenerous  fashion ;  nay,  even  the  wi'etched  affair 
of  the  dowry  has,  if  not  its  bright  side,  at  least  its  solid 
and  sensible  side.  Reform  has  not  generally  been 
effected  in  England  by  tracing  comprehensive  designs, 
but  by  nibbling  at  a  corner  of  the  subject ;  and  though 
this  has  certainly  not  conferred  artistic  beauty  upon 
British  institutions,  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  it 
has  something  to  do  with  their  stability.  Nothing 
can  be  more  strictly  according  to  precedent  than  to 
grumble  at  an  aid ''  pour  fille  marier."  So  the  wretched 
affair  of  the  dowry  is  not  even  as  a  symptom  formidable. 
But  what  really  is  formidable  is  that  the  matter  can  be 
so  hastily  dismissed  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better  ; 
that  when  it  is  discussed  superficially  and  intemperately 
in  the  music-halls  and  Trafalgar  Square,  it  should  not 
be  discussed  fully  and  rationally  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  and  the  Fortnightly  Review. 
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Of  course  it  is  possible  to  reply  that  the  less  said  about 
such  a  revolution  the  better ;  that  discussion  will  only 
hasten  what  will  come  soon  enough  of  itself:  and  I  be- 
lieve some  such  reply  would  very  generally  be  made. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  obscurities  of  the  subject,  it 
is  quite  clear,  at  least,  that  this  is  a  delusion.  It  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  that  the  British  Constitution  is 
largely  republican  already,  and  is  monarchical  only  in 
form.  I^ow  it  is  imj)ossible  that  we  should  go  on  for 
ever  with  such  a  fiction  as  that.  I  hardly  believe  that 
many  persons  who  try  to  look  steadfastly  at  the  facts 
do  seriously  think  we  can  go  on  with  it  much  longer. 
But  no  will  of  ours  can  determine  the  precise  moment 
at  which  it  is  to  be  abolished,  and  no  wit  of  any  man's 
can  foresee  what  circumstances  will  determine  the  moment 
for  us.  The  question  then  is  this.  Is  the  crisis  to  find 
us  prepared  to  deal  with  it  or  not  ?  Prepared,  I  sup- 
pose :  but  there  is  no  preparation  possible  but  discus- 
sion ;  and  the  discussion  cannot  be  commenced  too  soon. 

If  anybody  thinks  we  can  afford  to  wait  till  the  crisis 
is  at  hand,  I  must  entreat  him  to  consider  what  that 
means.  To  hear  how  some  men  speak  of  a  republic,  one 
would  think  a  republic  was  to  be  established  by  a  statute 
(if  you  could  only  pass  it)  to  the  effect  that  from  and 
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after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  Crown  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby,  abolished.  They  would  admit  that  such  legislation 
might  give  offence ;  in  fact,  they  might  say  it  implied 
civil  war  :  but  supposing  it  adopted  and  acquiesced  in, 
they  almost  seem  to  think  the  job  would  then  be  done. 
But  you  cannot  go  to  your  Sieyes  and  order  a  constitu- 
tion, as  you  go  to  your  tailor  and  order  a  coat.  Why, 
even  your  tailor  requires  to  measure  you  ;  and  measur- 
ing may  be  long  work.  The  Irish  Church  was  abolished 
briskly  enough  when  it  came  to  the  point ;  but  that 
measure  had  been  an  article  of  the  advanced  reformer's 
creed  for  half  a  century,  and  had  been  discussed, — ay  ! 
more  than  enough :  besides,  abolishing  is  not  the  diffi- 
culty. The  Irish  land  question  has  turned  out  perhaps 
easier  than  was  expected ;  but  delicate  as  the  problem 
was,  it  involved  little  organic  construction.  You  have 
not  organized  your  army  yet ;  you  have  only  failed  at  it, 
that  indeed  several  times  :  and  organizing  an  army  is 
nothing  to  organizing  a  constitution.  In  short,  you 
must  know  what  you  want.  Republic  is  not  the  name 
of  a  form  of  government,  but  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms  of  government,  some  bad  some  good,  under  your 
circumstances,  some  better  some  worse  ;  and  you  must 
know  one  from  another,  and  make  your  choice.      The 
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thing  will  take  discussing  for  twenty  years  ;  and  you  may 
be  thankful  if  you  have  twenty  years  to  discuss  it  in. 

Therefore,  the  discussion  cannot  be  commenced  too 
soon.  The  present  essay  is  meant  for  an  attempt  to 
commence  it.  My  impression  is,  that  the  thing  most 
wanted  just  now  is  to  break  the  ice.  I  have  small  hopes 
that  this  essay  will  perform  even  that  rough  service ; 
but  perhaps  it  may  suggest  something  to  a  more  efficient 
initiator. 

So  far  as  this  essay  is  concerned,  the  discussion  will 
be  chiefly  with  those  who  think  the  abolition  of  the 
Crown  an  evil  to  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  if  not 
to  be  averted  altogether.  But  I  anticipate  two  other 
classes  of  objectors;  and  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  them 
specially  I  must  dispose  in  this  introduction. 

Objectors  of  the  first  class  have  no  affection  for  the 
Crown  on  its  own  account,  and  no  faith  in  what  is  called 
constitutional  monarchy  as  in  itself  superior  to  other 
governments,  or  especially  adapted  to  our  own  needs  : 
they  would  probably  even  prefer  a  republican  constitution 
if  a  good  one  was  firmly  established.  But  they  would 
consider  the  demand  for  such  a  change  sentimental  and 
unpractical,  except  as  part  of  a  general  revolution  to 
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which  they  would  otherwise  object.     They  have  a  strong 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  detailed  reform  in  almost  every 
department  of  our  social  existence.     *^  We  want,"  they 
would  say,  "  a  criminal  police  which  shall  really  repress 
crime,  a  poor  law  which  shall  not  augment  pauperism, 
armies  which  would  repel  invasion,  education  which  will 
teach  children  to  understand  simple  addition,  churches 
which  shall  not  make  the  judicial  office  ridiculous,  a 
land-law  fit  for  a  civilized  people,  a  jurisprudence  worthy 
of  rational    creatures.      Wanting  these  things,"  they 
would  urge,  ^^  should  practical  men  dispute  about  the 
best  form  of  government?"     We  do  want  these  things  ; 
and  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  we  shall  pave  the  way  to 
them  by  abolishing  the  Crown.    On  the  contrary,  I  hope 
that  we  shall  partly  obtain  these  things,  that,  at  least,  we 
shall  much  improve  our  present  substitutes  for  them, 
before  we  abolish  the  Crown.     But,  in  the  first  place, 
while  I  readily  concede  to  this  class  of  thinkers  that  the 
popular  imagination  is  far  too  much  occupied  with  forms 
of  government  and  political  rights,  still  I  believe  they 
do  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the  morally  and  intellectually 
deteriorating  influence  which  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  exerts  in  this  country.     So  far,  however,  as 
this  is  the  case,  my  argument  against  them  is  the  general 
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argument  of  this  essay,  and  need  not  be  further  pursued 
here.  But  really  until  it  comes  to  republican  orators 
stumping  the  country  with  speeches  on  the  subject, 
abolition  will  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  discussion 
of  detailed  reform.  And  the  best  way  of  preventing  or 
mitigating  agitation  is  to  commence  the  debate. 

Objectors  of  the  other  class  have  other  reasons  for 
disputing  the  importance  I  attach  to  monarchical  forms. 
They  hold  that  society  needs  reconstruction  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  would  tell  me  that  if  I  fancy  it  is  to  be 
reconstructed  by  abolishing  the  Crown,  say,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  few  dozen  more  such  trifles  as 
these,  then  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  Such  a  republic, 
according  to  them,  would  be  a  sham — a  worse  sham  than 
the  present,  because  a  more  pretentious  one.  I  answer, 
— I  make  no  such  pretentions.  No  one  can  be  less 
inclined  than  I  am  to  regard  the  present  state  of  things 
in  this  country,  or  any  other,  as  an  ideal :  society  does 
need  renewing  from  top  to  bottom.  But  you  cannot  do 
everything  at  once.  For  certain  reasons  I  think  the 
Crown,  not  to  say  the  House  of  Lords,  ought  to  be 
abolished.  These  reforms,  though  not  so  easy  as  those 
of  our  police  or  our  jurisprudence,  are  easier  than  the 
profounder  transformation  which  I  admit  we  require, 
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when  and  as  it  can  be  accomplished :  we  must  do  what 
we   can.      But   this  answer  would  not  dispose  of  the 
ohjection.     It  would  be  said  that  to  make  such  purely 
political  reforms  is  a  cobbling  up  of  the  defects  of  society, 
which  only  obscures  their  real  extent  and  gravity ;  that 
society  must  not  merely  be  transformed,  as  everything 
else  is  transformed  in  the  way  of  nature,  but  must  be 
reconstituted   upon  a  new   idea   altogether.     I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  done  anything  like  justice  to  the 
objectors  I  am  trying  to  meet,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
expect  to  satisfy  them.     But  I  have   no  difficulty  in 
defining  my  own  attitude  towards  them.     Systematic 
organization  requires,  whatever  else  it  may  require,  a 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be  organized ;  in 
other  words,  a  science  of  that  thing.     Now,  does  there 
exist  or  not  a  science  of  society  ?    Mind,  the  question  is 
not  whether  there  can  be  such  a  science,  or  whether  there 
ever  will  be  one,  or  even  whether  the  foundations  of  one 
have  been  laid  already ;  but  whether  such  a  science  exists, 
or  will  exist,  within  the  short   period    to   which  such 
speculations  as  mine  pretend  to  reach, — exist,  I  mean, 
in  sufficient  completion  to  constitute  the  basis  of  syste- 
matic practice.      I  do  not  argue  just  now  with  any  man 
who  answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHY  THE  CROWN  OUGHT  TO  BE  ABOLISHED. 

"  Still  life,  as  a  term  of  painting,  is  analogous  to  limited  monarchy,  since 
it  originally  denoted  dead  animals;  that  is,  animals  which  were  alive, 
but  are  so  no  longer." 

The  functions  of  the  Crown  are  these  :  To  give  the  royal 
assent  to  bills,  or,  we  will  say,  to  withhold  it;  to  create 
peers  and  confer  various  honours;  to  appoint  and  dis- 
miss ministers,  and  to  consult  with  them  while  in  office; 
to  do  a  large  quantity  of  purely  formal  business ;  to  form 
a  sort  of  centre  to  society,  in  the  drawing-room  sense  of 
the  word;  and  to  symbolize  the  majesty  of  the  State 
in  relation  to  other  States,  and,  above  all,  in  relation 
to  the  people.  This  list  is  not  drawn  up  with  much 
attempt  at  logical  discrimination,  still  less  in  hope  of 
satisfying  the  antiquarian  lawyer,  but  I  believe  with 
tolerable  conformity  to  received  ideas.  Neither  are  the 
particulars  arranged  in  order  of  importance,  whether  you 
take  them  forwards  or  backwards ;  but  the  last  of  them, 
although  there  is  not  much  about  it  in  Blackstone  or 
Delolme,  is  more  important  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether.    This  will  probably  be  admitted,  either  at  once 
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or  on  reflection.  The  reader  may  not  think  I  have 
expressed  myself  very  well  in  describing  it,  but  he 
probably  knows  what  I  mean,  and  if  he  knows  what  I 
mean,  he  will  agree  with  me.  The  symbolic  value  of 
the  Crown  is  the  virtue  most  earnestly  alleged  by  the 
wiser  apologists  of  the  constitution,  and,  more  impor- 
tant than  that,  it  is  probably  what  lies  deepest  in  the 
minds  of  less  wary  advocates  when  they  allege  very 
different  considerations.  On  the  latter  account  I  must 
examine  it  first.  Left  in  the  rear,  it  would  neutralize  by 
its  virtual  presence  everything  I  can  say  on  the  rest  of 
the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  once  clearly  see 
what  it  comes  to,  I  believe  the  result  will  be  felt  at 
every  step  of  the  argument. 

A  personal  sj^mbol  of  government  may  be  of  enormous, 
nay,  infinite  efficacy.  That  efficacy  is  almost  always  on  the 
decline ;  but,  throughout  far  the  largest  range  of  history, 
it  not  only  prevails,  but  is  indispensable.  Throughout 
the  larger  range  of  history,  indeed,  a  king  not  merely 
symbolizes,  but  to  a  great  extent  actually  constitutes  the 
government.  Even  then,  however,  he  fills  a  far  smaller 
space  in  the  real  government  than  he  fills  in  the  popular 
imagination ;    and  if  he  was  effectually  abolished  too 
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sooiij  I  suppose  the  stability  of  tlie  State  would  continue 
only  on  the  condition  that  large  classes  persisted  in  be- 
lieving he  was  there  still.  The  mind  requires  some- 
thing to  take  hold  of.  A  government  is  a  very  impalpable 
thing,  impalpable  by  its  complexity  and  by  the  vast  scale 
of  it.  You  and  I,  who  understand,  we  will  suppose,  the 
orthodox  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  weak  points 
of  the  orthodox  theory,  and  have  read  what  Mr  Bagehot 
has  said,*  and  knew  some  of  it  before,  you  and  I  have  a 
very  fragmentary  idea  of  how  the  government  is  con- 
ducted after  all.  But  with  the  above  advantages  we 
are  omniscience  itself  compared  with  some  of  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  we  require  a  violent  effort  to  understand  how 
dependent  are  those  who  do  not  possess  them  upon  the 
concrete  symbols  which  personify  these  intricate  abstrac- 
tions. As  Mr  Bagehot  puts  it,  the  government  must  be 
made  ^^intelligible." 

But  consider  what  this  means.  If  it  meant  that  the 
government,  as  it  is,  must  above  all  things  be  intelli- 
gible, the  British  Constitution  would  be  truly  a  defective 
piece  of  work.  If  there  is  a  thing  in  this  world  hard  to 
be  understood,  it  is  the  British  Constitution.     Not  to 


'? 


*  The  English   Constitution,    1867,   originally  published  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review^  from  May  1865  to  January  1867. 
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speak  of  Blackstone  and  Delolme,  it  is  as  much  as  Austin 
and  Dr  Gneist  and  Mr  Bagehot  can  do  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  it.  Therefore  we  must  hope  it  is  not  indispensable 
that  the  government,  as  it  really  is,  should  be  intelligible. 
What  is  meant  is  this,  that  whereas  the  government  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  intelligible,  it  ought  to  look  as  much 
as  possible  like  something  different,  which,  if  it  did  or 
could  exist,  would  be  intelligible.  Therefore  in  the 
prayer-book  and  in  royal  proclamations,  in  all  kinds  of 
state  ceremonial,  and  in  every  place  and  on  every 
occasion  in  which  the  existence  of  the  government  of  the 
country  is  directly  made  known  to  the  people,  strange 
efforts  of  language  and  visible  symbol  are  employed  to 
make  it  appear  that  we  live  under  such  a  constitution  as 
we  read  about  in  the  Old  Testament,  or,  still  better,  in 
the  Arabian  Nights.  That  would  be  intelligible,  if  you 
like,  always  supposing  it  did  or  could  exist.  But  at  any 
rate,  it  does  not  exist,  nor  anything  like  it;  and  the 
fiction  that  it  does  exist  is  an  unsafe  sort  of  thing  to  be 
the  corner-stone  of  the  State. 

It  makes  a  great  difference,  as  I  hasten  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  this  fiction  is  not  a  merely  arbitrary  invention 
of  anybody's, — that  it  has  descended  to  us  in  a  tolerably 
even  and  natural  course  from  ages  in  which  it  represented 
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in  some  degree  a  reality.  I  say  "  in  some  degree,"  be- 
cause one  effect  of  the  fiction  itself  is  that  people  ex- 
aggerate in  these  days  the  depth  of  that  reality  at  its 
deepest.  Our  fathers  never  really  lived  under  a  sultan. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  English  people  believed 
its  whole  duty  to.  God,  in  respect  of  its  kings  and  queens, 
to  be  that  it  should  faithfully  serve,  honour,  and  humbly 
obey  them ;  and,  in  the  language  which  gives  that 
account  of  our  duties  to  this  very  day,  there  really  is  a 
trace  of  Oriental  ideas,  which  have  reached  us  partly 
from  the  Old  Testament  itself,  but  chiefly  from  that  pro- 
vincialization  of  Roman  institutions  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  great  historical  aspects  of  the  Empire.  The 
fictions  of  the  royal  prerogative  never  were  facts  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  purport :  they  represented  the  facts, 
not  as  they  ever  were,  but  as  a  certain  school  assumed 
they  had  been  once  and  always  ought  to  be. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  high  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
rogative was  not  in  any  full  sense  historically  true, 
neither  was  it  absolutely  false,  or  nearly  so.  It  was  one- 
sided and  exaggerated ;  but  there  was  something  to  ex- 
aggerate :  it  answered  more  or  less  to  something  which 
was  not  the  theory  of  a  particular  school,  but  really 
existed  in  the  heart  of  the  people  at  large,  something 
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also  whicli  has  lasted  on  with  wonderful  persistency- 
even  into  our  own  times. 

One  consequence  of  this  historical  semi-reality  is,  that 
the  prestige  of  the  Crown  does  not  depend  altogether  on 
that  mere  ignorance  and  unintelligence  which  I  alleged 
above  as  its  principal  foundation.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  as  cultivated  as  any  equally 
numerous  class  in  the  world — people  who  read,  and,  as 
thinking  goes,  think — people,  at  any  rate,  who  know  as 
well  as  you  and  I  do  that  nobody  really  serves  and  obeys 
the  Queen  faithfully  and  humbly  or  otherwise,  are 
nevertheless  morally  imposed  upon  by  the  prestige  of 
the  Crown.  They  take  an  interest  in  the  doings  of  the 
Court ;  what  happens  to  the  Queen  is  something  which 
happens  to  themselves, — it  is  a  part  of  their  own  life ; 
above  all,  a  royal  marriage  is  to  them,  as  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed, "  an  event  in  the  family."  It  is  not  that  all  this 
appeals  to  their  understanding  or  to  their  intellectual 
imaginations  ;  but  it  appeals  to  their  sympathies. 

Of  course,  Mr  Bagehot  makes  great  use  of  this.*  It 
is  true  that  it  applies  much  more  to  women  than  to  men, 

*  The  English  Constitution,  p,  63.  I  must  explain  that  I  do  not  so 
misunderstand  Mr  Bagehot's  work  as  to  take  it  for  an  Apologia.  He  no 
more  defends  the  Constitution  than  a  writer  on  Natural  Philosophy  or 
Natural  History  defends  the  rerum  natura. 
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as  lie  is  careful  to  observe  :  but  if  it  were  not  for  another 
limitation  which  he  is  not  careful  to  observe,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  consideration  would  not  be  much  reduced  by 
this  one,  if  at  all.  At  any  rate,  its  importance  would 
not  be  divided  by  two.  An  idea  like  that  of  the  monarchy, 
if  it  occupies  the  minds  of  all  women,  must  enter  into 
the  early  education  of  all  men ;  and  even  though  they 
outgrow  the  idea  when  they  are  older,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  outgrow  moral  feelings  which  were 
nursed  upon  it.  So  the  disappearance  of  the  idea  from 
the  imaginations  of  women  might  work  a  total  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  men.  The  sentiment  of  devotion  to 
the  Crown,  or  to  the  State  as  symbolized  by  the  Crown, 
makes,  as  I  said  of  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
an  unsafe  corner-stone  of  the  State,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  solid  and  serious  thing,  so  far  as  it  exists,  and  as  long 
as  it  lasts. 

But  how  far  does  it  exist  ?  If  the  answer  I  shall  give 
to  this  question  is  correct,  any  actuary  can  tell  how  long 
the  thing  will  last.  My  answer  is  one  which  I  wish  to 
give  with  all  caution,  because  it  is  very  different  from 
the  usual  answer,  and  because  it  requires  to  be  verified 
by  delicate  observation  conducted  upon  a  scale  upon 
which  I  cannot  conduct  it.     How  I  account  for  the  fact 
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that  thoughtful  and  acute  observers  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  I  shall  try  to  explain  presently.     But,  however 
this  may  be,  my  belief  is,  from  such  observation  as  I  can 
make,  that  a  profound  change  has  come  over  people's 
minds  with  respect  to  this  matter,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  generation.     Speaking  for  the  moment  of  the 
"educated"  classes, — say  the  classes  in  which  the  ladies 
can  read  German  and  speak  French, — I  wish  the  reader 
would  think  over  his  acquaintance  and  see  if  his  impres- 
sions do  not  agree  with  mine.     I  believe  he  will  find 
that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  question  of  ages  :  that  there  is 
a  real  interest  in  the  Crown  among  people  of  a  certain 
age,  but  in  the  minds  of  younger  people  such  a  feeling 
is  all  but  non-existent.     Of  course,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  exceptions — no  such  rule  can  be  drawn  very  strictly ; 
but  I  imagine  that  an  affection  for  the  Crown  is  at  pre- 
sent nearly  as  constant  an  attribute  of  age  as  grey  hairs 
are.     Indeed,  if  the  reader  asks  me  where  I  draw  the 
line,  I  should  say  that  at  this  date  of  1871  the  limit  of 
respect  for  the  Crown  was  a  little  below  the  limit  of 
grey  hair. 

This  is  nearly  as  true,  if  not  quite,  of  women  as  of  men; 
and  I  prefer  to  apply  it  to  women,  because  it  is  in  applica- 
tion to  women  that  my  case  will  appear  weakest  at  first 
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sight.  Try  the  experiment  upon  any  family  which  could 
exhibit  the  contrast,  and  see  how  differently  a  mother  of 
sixty  and  her  daughter  of  thirty  will  speak  of  the  doings 
of  the  Court.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  the  minority 
which  has  actual  relations  with  the  Court;  lam  thinking 
of  the  educated  classes  generally.  It  is  not  that  mother 
and  daughter  will  differ  in  opinion  ;  both  of  them  might 
agree,  for  instance,  that  the  present  essay  was  a  very 
foolish  and  rather  wicked  little  book.  The  difference 
would  be,  that  the  mother  would  show  a  warm  interest 
in  the  Crown,  and  the  daughter  would  show  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  the  daughter  would  not,  of  course,  show 
hostility  to  the  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  Family ;  only  you 
would  see  that  she  did  not  care  a  straw  about  them. 
Neither  is  it  that  the  mother  would  approve  of  every- 
thing the  Queen  did ;  on  the  contrary,  of  late  years  the 
mother  would  mostly  show  her  interest  in  the  Crown 
by  some  rather  severe  criticism  of  the  Queen ;  *  but 
to  the  daughter  it  would  be  a  matter  of  supreme  in- 
difference w^hether  the  Queen  behaved  ill  or  well.  I 
may  have  exaggerated  the  contrast  in  point  of  degree, 
but  not  much  even  in  point  of  degree. 

*  A  foreigner  might  imagine  that  this  would  account  for  the  indifference 
of  the  younger  generation;  but  the  hypothetical  cause  is  more  recent 
than  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained. 
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Why  this  is,  it  would  be  interesting  and  not  unim- 
portant to  know,  but  it  is  far  from  easy.  It  would  be 
waste  of  words  to  argue  at  length  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  any  supposed  prevalence  of  democratic  opinions. 
Probably  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  opinions  at  all.  It 
would  be  more  plausible  to  interpret  it  as  a  refusal  to 
take  anything  at  more  than  it  is  substantially  worth, 
and  to  account  for  it  as  a  popularized  result  of  the 
crusade  against  all  manner  of  sham  and  pretence.  But 
even  if  one  could  hope  that  Mr  Carlyle's  preaching  had 
been  so  completely  assimilated  as  this  would  imply,  it 
would  probably  have  produced  a  more  pronounced  state 
of  feeling ;  an  attitude  towards  what  is  called  monarchy 
more  like  that  taken  by  Americans ;  an  attitude  not 
bitterly  but  still  actively  contemptuous.  I  may  have  some 
of  this  feeling  myself,  but  I  do  not  detect  much  sympathy 
with  it  in  others, — for  I  am  not  judging  of  others  by  my- 
self. The  average  disposition  of  the  younger  half  of  us 
towards  the  Crown,  is  something  not  quite  so  respectful 
as  contempt :  it  is  simple  indifference  ;  they  do  not  talk 
about  the  Crown,  and  they  do  not  care  to  hear  about  it. 

It  would  be  simplest,  but  hardly  adequate,  to  say  that 
nothing  is  long  respected  when  it  has  ceased  to  possess 
real  power,  and  that  the  present  generation  is  the  first 
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which  has  grown  up  since  the  veto  of  the  Crown,  which 
had  for  four  generations  gone  out  of  actual  use,  became 
as  good  as  obsolete.  But  there  is  a  general  remark 
occasionally  heard  from  elderly  people,  which  cannot  but 
have  something  to  do  with  our  phenomenon.  This  is 
that  the  younger  generation  has  not  wonder  enough  in 
it ;  it  does  not  admire  as  much  as  its  elders  did  when 
they  were  young.  If  so,  the  ]3henomenon  may  be  simply 
the  result  of  the  greatly  increased  variety  of  rather 
superficial  experience  which  has  been  constantly  thrust 
under  the  eyes  of  this  generation  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Young  people  are  hardly  aware,  perhaps,  that  their 
parents  at  their  age  were  not  so  familiar  with  news- 
papers, were  not  inundated  with  books  from  Mudie's,  and 
did  not  go  abroad  every  autumn  to  see  the  outside  of 
foreign  life ;  that  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no 
Illustrated  London  News,  and  when  four  new  novels 
were  not  published  on  an  average  every  three  days. 
Perhaps  elderly  people,  who  do  take  account  of  all  this, 
do  not  put  exactly  the  right  interpretation  on  its  effects. 
It  is  not  that  their  juniors  do  not  wonder  like  themselves, 
but  that  they  do  not  always  wonder  at  the  same  things. 
They  are  affected  by  the  prestige  of  the  Eoman  Church, 
or  by  the  prestige  of  Garibaldi's  exploits;  each  of  these 
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things  is  a  reality  of  a  kind  respected  in  all  ages.  They 
may  be  attracted  for  a  while  by  the  last  thing  in  hiero- 
stolics ;  there  never  will  be  an  age  in  which  they  will  not 
be  attracted  for  a  while  by  nonsense  of  some  sort.  But 
some  of  the  old  sorts  of  nonsense  have  lost  their  charm. 
Such  a  change  would  naturally  take  effect  first  upon 
the  hoUowest  sham  which,  occupied  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  hollowest  sbam  which  occupies  a  conspi- 
cuous position  is  the  British  Crown. 

Our  elders  would  probably  not  mind  admitting  that 
they  are  liable  to  make  misinterpretations  of  this  kind. 
They  generalize  a  little  too  much,  or  not  quite  enough. 
Either  i\\ej  attribute  such  changes  to  a  general  break-up 
of  the  respect  for  old  principles,  or  they  observe  them 
and  lament  them  in  particular  cases,  without  taking 
account  of  the  tendency  which  each  case  exemplifies. 
So  the  phenomenon  which  I  allege  to  exist  may  exist, 
although  they  are  not  sufiiciently  aware  of  it. 

What  I  am  chiefly  bound  to  account  for  is  this.  If 
the  old  feelings  about  the  Crown  are  so  rapidly  dying 
out,  how  is  it  that  very  able  writers  can  persist  in  taking 
for  granted  that  everybody  believes  in  it  except  them- 
selves and  a  few  more  ?  There  is  Mr  Bagehot,  for  instance. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  really  cares  for  the 
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Crown,  any  more  than  one  supposes  him  to  care  for 
Convocation  :    yet  lie   evidently  thinks  that,  except  a 
certain  number  of  long-headed  men  engaged  in  the  press, 
in  politics,  or  in  business,  other  people  are  all  devoted 
worshippers.      It   may  be   suspected  that  this  arises  — 
indirectly  and  remotely,  I  dare  say,  in  very  many  cases — 
from  a  singular  peculiarity  of  our  literature  and  public 
life,  the  practice  of  talking  down  to  your  audience.     Old 
restraints  and  proprieties  have  been  kept  up,  on  the  whole, 
more  rigidly  in  English  literature  than  in  the  literature 
of  any  country  equally  important ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
writers  who  give  the  tone  to  the  press  are  probably  about 
as  much  emancipated  personally  in  one  important  country 
as  another.    The  consequence  is,  that  in  England  these 
writers  are  obliged  to  concede  as  first  principles,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  a  great  deal  that  they  do  not  really 
believe ;  and  the  habit  of  doing  this  gives  them  something 
of  a   good-natured  contempt  for   their  readers,  which 
widens  in  its  turn  the  breach  of  sympathy  between  the 
parties.     While  they  are  all  the  time  undermining,  with- 
out intending  it,  many  things  which  their  readers  have 
learnt  to  regard  as  sacred,  they  are  also  blunting  their 
own  power  of  detecting  delicate  charges  of  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  persons  whom  they  too  hastily  assume  to 
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differ  from  themselves  more  than  they  really  do.  A  very 
profound  transformation  might  therefore  escape  their 
notice,  if  of  an  inconspicuous  kind :  the  transformation  I 
allege  to  exist  is  a  negative  one,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
inconspicuous.  By  the  above  facts,  then,  and  by  that 
reluctance  to  discuss  the  Crown  which  unquestionably 
prevails,  I  account  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact, 
that  a  decline  of  what  is  called  loyalty,  in  the  educated 
classes,  has  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  known  better. 

Next,  how  is  it  with  the  classes  which  read  English 
but  nothing  else  ?  On  this  I  cannot  ventm'e  to  give 
a  general  opinion.  Recently,  however,  everybody  has 
been  put  in  possession  of  some  curious  facts  which  tend 
to  show  how  the  wind  sets.  I  do  not  mean  the  republican 
meetings  in  London.  Without  any  wish  to  rate  low  the 
importance  of  these  demonstrations,  I  do  not  see  that 
they  are  of  a  kind  which  very  directly  concerns  our 
subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  re- 
cent demonstrations  are  the  effect  of  a  shock  given  at 
Paris ;  and  therefore,  however  serious  the  spirit  of  them 
may  be,  the  present  manifestation  of  it  is  serious  only 
as  a  cause  and  not  as  a  symptom.  Secondly,  that  spirit, 
although  the  affairs  of  royalty  are  hauled  in  among  other 
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subjects  of  discussion,  is  not  really  republican  but 
socialist ;  tliat  is  to  say,  it  does  not  lead  the  speakers  to 
deal  witb  questions  of  government,  but  with  questions 
concerning  the  more  elementary  relations  between  citizen 
and  citizen.  Socialism  is  a  more  serious  thing  than 
republicanism  in  the  long  run ;  more  serious,  indeed, 
here  and  now,  if  any  far-reaching  scheme  exists  which 
is  even  feasible  enough  to  fail  disastrously.  But 
socialism  is  different  from  republicanism,  and  we  are 
talking  of  republicanism  and  not  of  socialism. 

No;  the  curious  facts  in  question  are  simply  those 
relating  to  the  outcry  about  Princess  Louise's  dowry. 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  have  to  canvass,  in  this  tiresome 
fashion,  anything  that  concerns  the  private  affairs  of  a 
family.  But  it  cannot  be  helped  now  ;  indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  objections  to  monarchical  forms,  that  they  occa- 
sionally render  this  sort  of  indelicacy  inevitable.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  the  papers  about 
the  true  cause  of  the  discontent.  The  most  important 
contribution  to  this  discussion  seems  to  be  a  remark 
made  by  the  Spectator  *  in  a  suggestive,  but  I  cannot 

*  28  Jan.  1871.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  words  here  and  there,  the 
present  essay  was  written  before  the  announcement  of  Frasefs  Magazine 
for  June  1871.  The  article  on  English  Republicanism  attributes  to  the 
economical  aspect  of  the  question  an  importance  which  I  do  not  under- 
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think  satisfactory  article,  namely,  that  any  explanation, 
to  be  good  for  anything,  ought  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  agitation  did  not  arise  in  London,  but  in  the 
country  towns.  Since  that  article  appeared,  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  remark  has  been  heightened.  The  agita- 
tion had  been  taken  up  in  London,  it  is  true  ;  but  quite 
as  a  secondary  part  of  the  socialist  demonstration.  In 
the  country  towns  it  was  renewed  again  after  a  lull. 
First,  then,  the  explanation  should  explain  this. 
Secondly,  it  should  explain  how  it  is  that  the  murmurs 
have  arisen  on  this  occasion,  and  not  before ;  and,  con- 
sidering that  they  did  not  arise  first  in  London,  this 
explanation  ought  not  to  depend  on  passing  events  un- 
connected with  the  case  itself.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
case  itself  was  simply  that  the  bridegroom  was  a  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  complaint  has  always  been  that  the  tax- 
payer had  to  contribute  to  the  marriage-settlement. 
Clearly,  then,  the  fact  is  this :  As  long  as  the  Royal 
alliances  were  made  according  to  the  traditional  system 

stand  :  if  the  Crown  is  worth  anything,  it  is  worth  its  cost ;  if  it  is  worth 
next  to  nothing,  there  are  graver  reasons  against  maintaining  it  than  any 
that  its  cost  can  furnish.  Otherwise,  if  the  article  represents  the  views 
of  a  large  class,  it  is  a  hopeful  political  symptom.  Yet,  as  if  to  make 
sure  that  there  should  be  no  exception  to  what  I  said  in  the  first  words  of 
the  Introduction,  the  editor  actually  apologizes  for  inserting  this  moderate 
and  even  conservative  paper. 
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witli  royal  and  princely  houses,  ignorant  people  accepted 
the  traditional  system  as  part  of  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
princes  and  princesses  were  princes  and  princesses : 
but  as  soon  as  it  turned  out  that,  in  spite  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  a  princess  was  going  to  marry  an  Eton  lad,  who 
might  any  day  stand  for  one's  borough  himself,  to  be 
asked  whether  he  would  vote  for  his  own  dowry,  the  laws 
of  nature  immediately  asserted  themselves  in  a  new  and 
more  fundamental  form.  It  was  suddenly  revealed  to  us, 
if  I  may  identify  myself  with  my  temporary  clients,  that 
a  princess  was  a  young  woman,  exactly  resembling  our 
own  children  in  essential  respects,  and  that  we  are 
simply  being  asked  to  portion  somebody  else's  daughter 
who  is  no  relation  of  ours  ;  no  relation  of  ours,  we  say, 
because,  when  we  last  married  a  daughter,  the  Royal 
Family  never  even  made  her  a  present,  much  less  settled 
anything  on  her  for  life.  Until  I  see  some  other  expla- 
nation not  inadequate  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  shall 
assume  this  to  be  the  true  account  of  the  strange  resist- 
ance so  suddenly  provoked  by  the  demand  of  less  than 
a  farthing  a  head  down,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  a 
farthing  a  year.* 

*  Thirty  thousand  pounds  down,  and  six  thousand  a  year.      Thirty 
thousand  pounds  among  thirty  million  people  are  one  pound  (or  960  far- 
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The  stupendous  revelation,  that  princes  and  princesses 
are  young  men  and  young  women,  had  already  been 
prophetically  intimated  to  those  minds  which  were  hardly 
prepared  for  its  full  disclosure.  The  photograph  has 
probably  been  working  wonders  in  this  direction  for 
some  years,  and  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  photo- 
graph must  have  been  furnished  by  the  Queen's  book. 
It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  the  innocence  with  which 
able  writers  will  point  to  such  things  as  this,  as  a  means 
of  restoring  the  waning  devotion  to  the  Crown.  Their 
good  effect,  it  is  admitted,  is  rapidly  being  exhausted  ; 
but  then,  it  is  urged,  it  might  easily  be  revived.  Very 
likely  it  would  be  easy,  if  the  proper  persons  took  the 
proper  means,  to  revive  the  popularity  of  the  Queen  and 
the  popularity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  revive  the  personal  popularity  of  the  individual, 
and  another  thing  to  restore  the  mystic  glory  of  the 
office  :  nay,  the  above  examples  afford  some  ground  for 
suspecting  that  the  proper  means  for  reviving  the  one 
would  also  be  the  proper  means  for  finally  extinguishing 
the  other. 

The  above  facts  are  all  the  more  significant,  because 

things)  among  a  thousand  people.  Of  course  the  quota  of  the  -working 
classes  is  below  this  average  ;  but,  owing  to  their  overwhelming  numbers, 
the  difference  is  much  less  than  would  be  imagined  at  first  sight. 
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they  relate  to  the  very  aspects  of  royalty  which  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  root  it  most  firmly  in  the  affections 
of  the  English  people.  Still,  they  concern  directly  a 
small  part  only  of  the  classes  we  are  considering.  This 
does  not  much  weaken  my  position  against  a  supporter 
of  the  Crown,  because  these  are  just  the  classes  in  which 
he  is  comparatively  ready  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
kind  of  disaffection.  Nobody,  however,  but  a  mere 
polemic  cares  for  an  argument  because  it  is  good  against 
particular  objectors  ;  and  I  confess  this  part  of  my  case 
is  so  far  imperfect.  The  present  essay  is  meant  to  open 
a  discussion,  not  to  close  one ;  and  no  contribution 
could  be  made  to  the  question  more  valuable  than  a 
series  of  studies,  by  competent  persons,  of  the  political 
dispositions  of  the  several  classes  of  the  community. 

If  such  inquiries  have  still  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
those  who  can  read  English  only,  still  more  are  they 
wanting,  I  presume,  with  respect  to  those  who  cannot 
read  at  all.  But,  so  far  as  our  argument  is  concerned, 
it  is  probably  easier  to  predict  the  result.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  just  making  a  vigorous  attempt  to  convert 
the  latter  class  into  the  former.  Secondly,  we  know 
that  they  are  excessively  ignorant,  and  that  their  ideas 
about  the  Queen  and  the  Government  must  be  marvel- 
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lously  unlike  the  truth.  These  ideas  are  assuredly 
destined  to  be  considerably  disturbed  by  any  education 
we  may  succeed  in  giving;  and  any  education  that 
deserved  the  name  ought  to  disturb  them  very  much 
indeed.  Now  it  is  doubtful  how  far  these  people  venerate 
the  Crown  as  it  is ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  radical 
disturbance  of  their  ideas  would  seriously  impair,  if  not 
quite  destroy,  such  veneration  as  they  may  have ;  whereas, 
if  they  have  not  much  now,  they  are  certain  to  acquire 
none  under  the  Education  Act.  But  it  is  needless  to 
labour  the  point  further :  it  ^is  probably  admitted  that 
this  is  extremely  dangerous  ground.  Mr  Bagehot,  who 
thinks  the  Crown  indispensable  to  "  a  deferential  com- 
munity in  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  ignorant," 
thinks  also  that  the  government  of  such  a  community 
is  in  ^^  unstable  equilibrium."  A  pyramid  standing  on 
its  apex  is  Mr  Carlyle's  less  technical  figure  in  a  cer- 
tain famous  case.  This  is  probably  one  of  our  greatest 
dangers,  whether  we  keep  the  Crown  or  abolish  it. 
From  that  point  of  view  we  shall  have  to  return  to  it 
for  a  practical  purpose  at  the  end  6i  this  essay.  Mean- 
while the  above  figure  may  be  taken  to  describe  the 
stability  of  the  monarchical  form. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  always  remain  in  all  classes 
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a  type  of  mind  for  which  an  idea  like  that  of  the  Crown 
would  have  a  natural  attraction.  They  are  disposed  to 
venerate  it,  not,  like  our  fathers  and  mothers,  because 
they  were  brought  up  to  it,  but  for  reasons  which  seem  to 
operate  less  in  spite  of  its  unreality  than  because  of  its 
unreality.  It  will  be  an  evil,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  such 
dispositions  should  be  deprived  of  their  appropriate 
satisfaction ;  and  it  will  be  another  evil,  possibly  not 
greater,  but  more  easily  appreciated  by  an  unsympathiz- 
ing  generation,  that,  deprived  of  a  comparatively  harm- 
less object,  they  will  be  driven  to  seek  more  dangerous 
substitutes  in  whatever  may  be  the  fashionable  super- 
stition of  their  age  and  class.  On  the  whole,  however, 
this  is  a  minor  peril ;  especially  in  England.  It  concerns 
chiefly  those  characters  which  are  neither  much  gifted 
with  imagination,  nor  very  deficient  in  it — a  kind  of  char- 
acter which  seems  to  be  less  common  in  England  than  in 
most  other  countries.  It  is  commoner  in  Ireland :  but 
monarchy  has  taken  the  trouble  to  relieve  republicanism 
of  all  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  loyalty  in  Ireland. 

Hitherto  we  have  contemplated  the  idea  of  the  Crown 
as  a  pure  illusion,  and  I  believe  that  to  be  incomparably 
its  most  substantial  aspect.  But,  illusion  apart,  there 
are  undoubtedly  occasions  upon  which  the  State  or  the 
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people  requires  somebody  to  represent  it,  cases  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  represented  by  somebody,  even  if  there  is 
nobody  called  a  king  or  queen  to  discharge  this  function. 
And  in  such  cases  it  is  theoretically  undeniable  that  a 
king  or  queen  is  just  what  the  occasion  requires.  The 
king  or  queen  has  all  the  advantageous  associations 
clinging  about  an  illustrious  family,  and  probably 
possesses,  by  a  surer  inheritance  than  that  of  any  human 
law,  the  unteachable  gifts  of  grace  and  dignity  which 
give  half  its  efficacy  to  the  symbolic  office ; — stands  at 
least  a  better  chance  of  possessing  them,  than  would 
any  officer  chosen  in  another  way.  I  say  this  is  theoreti- 
cally undeniable ;  that  is,  it  must  be  generally  true.  But, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  machine  breaks  down  a 
good  deal  in  the  example  which  practically  concerns 
us.  The  chief  field  for  the  exercise  of  these  functions 
is  in  our  relations  with  foreign  states,  especially  with 
the  less  civilized  nations  which  depend  more  upon 
symbol  and  ceremony.  For  instance,  we  might  have 
saved  a  good  deal  of  trouble  (not  to  mention  nine 
millions),  if  the  Queen  had  duly  received  a  certain 
letter  from  Theodore  of  Abyssinia.  Only,  matters 
were  so  managed  that  she  did  not  receive  it.  Minor 
awkwardnesses  of   the   same  kind  occur  when  foreign 
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sovereigns  visit  this  country.     Either  the  proper  thing 
is  not  done,  or  it  is  so  done  that  the  nation  is  not  even 
aware  of  it,   much  less   associated  in  it.      When   the 
Empress  of  the  French  came  here  last  autumn,  it  may 
be  true  that  every  attention  was  paid  her ;  but  it  must 
have  been  done,  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  if  at  all ;  though 
the    circumstances    called    for   frankness,    not    to   say 
generosity.      Besides,  the  Queen  had  been  advised  to 
accept  the  Imperial  hospitality  in  the  fine  weather  of 
the  Imperial  power :  a  fact  which  itself  shows,  I  ven- 
ture  to  think,  for  reasons   less  easily   done  justice  to 
now  than  before  1870,  that  the  representative  office  of 
the  Crown,  if  of  small  service  to  the  national  honour, 
may  easily  be  made  the  instrument  of  national  disgrace. 
Generally,  however,  these  functions  are  simply  inefficient 
rather  than  positively  mischievous.     One  reason  for  their 
inefficacy  in  England  as  compared  with  other  countries  is, 
that  the  conventional  modes  of  exercising  them  are  some- 
times incompatible  with  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
Thus  the  worst  tyrannies  can  earn  some  respite  of  public 
hatred  by  releasing  political  prisoners  on  the  desj)ot's 
birthday,  whereas  in  England  this  would  be  felt  to  be 
an  insult  to  justice.     But   the   chief   reason   may  be 
simply  that  these  functions  catch  the  taint  of  sham  and 
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unreality  from  the  rest.  A  representative  office  naturally 
breaks  down,  if  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  it  lias 
nothing  to  represent. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  supposed  value  of 
the  Crown,  as  symbolizing  the  majesty  of  the  State. 
The  fact  I  believe  on  the  whole  to  be  this, — that  in  that 
capacity  its  virtue  is  for  the  most  part  extinguished,  and 
for  the  rest  is  rapidly  approaching  extinction :  and  if 
this  is  really  the  fact,  it  ought  to  be  decisive  of  the 
question,  whether  the  Crown  should  be  abolished  or 
retained. 

I  proceed,  however,  to  the  other  functions  of  the 
Crown,  which  make  up  what  is  called  its  prerogative ; 
and  the  easiest  transition  is  through  its  function  as  con- 
stituting the  centre  or  pinnacle  of  society  in  the  narrower 
sense.  This  is  a  matter  which  has  much  exercised  the 
minds  of  philosophical  constitutionalists  :  not,  I  need 
hardly  say,  for  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  necessity  of 
levees  and  drawing-rooms  :  still  less  because  of  the 
employment  given  to  the  middle  and  working-classes  by 
the  splendour  of  a  Court ; — the  theory  which  would  re- 
present this  as  a  public  benefit  has  long  ago  been  handed 
over  by  economists  to  tailors  and  dressmakers.      The 
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dangers  wliicli  these  thinkers  apprehend  from  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Crown,  may  be  described  by  saying  that 
they  expect  London  to  be  transformed  into  the  English 
idea  of  Washington,  or  into  the  English  idea  of  New 
York.  Mr  Bagehot  looks  forward  to  a  Washington  ;  he 
thinks  that  the  mantle  of  the  Queen  would  devolve  upon 
our  political  chiefs,  and  that  the  social  exaltation  which 
this  would  imply,  would  render  their  posts  the  object  of 
a  vaster  and  vulgarer  scramble  than,  happily,  anything 
in  our  present  experience  enables  us  to  imagine.* 
According  to  another  writer,!  New  York  is  the  danger. 
He  anticipates  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  corruption 
in  the  place  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  flunkeyism. 
Of  course,  he  assumes  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  have 
to  go  as  well  as  the  Crown.  But  his  reasoning  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  inconsiderate  way  in  which 
the  word  republic  is  used.  He  takes  for  granted,  that  to 
establish  a  republic  is  to  put  an  end  to  an  aristocracy. 
Now,  you  can  no  more  eliminate  the  nobility  out  of 
British  society  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  than  you  can 
eliminate  red  hair  by  the  same  agency.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  red  hair  really  is  going  out ;  and  there  are 
statistics  to  show  that  the  cause  is  that  form  of  natural 
*  Pages  70-73.  t  Spectator,  April  15,  1871. 
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selection  wliich  is  illustrated  in  tlie  Descent  of  Man :  the 
respect  paid  to  noble  birth  is  going  out  too;  but  the 
causes  of  this  transformation  are  doubtless  as  subtle  as 
the  causes  of  the  other.  They  would  be  powerfully  aided 
by  anything  which  diminished  the  effective  power  of  the 
nobility  :  but  it  is  not  clear  that  this  would  be  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  any  reform  which  produced  any  im- 
mediate effect  at  all.  I  put  the  guillotine  out  of  the 
question ;  that  would  answer  perfectly  well  with  red 
hau'.  Both  theories  seem  to  lose  sight  of  all  this.  What 
part  does  Mr  Bagehot  suppose  the  English  nobility  will 
play,  when  the  First  Minister  is  at  the  head  of  society  ? 
Either  he  assumes  that  they  will  accept  the  upstart 
Court  in  the  character  his  hypothesis  assigns  to  it,  or  he 
expects  them  to  sulk  away  in  a  Quartier  Saint  Germain. 
The  former  com'se  would  surely  be  intolerable  to  any 
nobility  which  ever  existed.  The  latter  is  inconceivable 
with  the  nobility  of  this  country.  They  would  hardly  be 
allowed  to  adopt  it  if  they  tried  ;  because,  till  English- 
men are  much  changed  (and  Mr  Bagehot  does  not  affect 
to  look  very  far  ahead),  a  large  part  even  of  the  politi- 
cal world  will  run  harder  after  the  nobility  than  after 
the  First  Minister.  But  they  could  not  try.  As  to  the 
other  writer, — it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  wor- 
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ship  of  rank  is  as  antagonistic  to  the  worship  of  wealth 
as  he  assumes.  If  the  Americans  are  greater  fanatics 
than  om*selves  in  the  latter  religion  (which  again  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful),  we  occupy,  nevertheless,  so  high  a 
place  in  the  scale  of  both  kinds  of  piety,  that  an.  opinion 
which  exists  on  the  Continent  may  well  be  correct,  that 
the  worship  of  rank  actually  promotes  the  worship  of 
wealth.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  worship  of 
rank  will  not  be  much  discouraged  for  a  long  time  to 
come  by  any  constitutional  change  which  can  be  effected 
or  even  imagined.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  if 
only  we  enter  upon  our  revolution  after  the  proper  pre- 
paration of  study  and  discussion,  we  may  hope  to  con- 
duct it  in  such  a  manner  that  English  society  may  safely 
contain  members  of  the  very  family  which  now  gives  us 
our  kings  and  queens  ;  and  it  would  be  quite  character- 
istic of  the  course  of  English  reform,  if  the  representa- 
tives of  that  house,  completely  deprived  of  all  official 
recognition,  should  retain  for  some  time  a  certain  amount 
of  its  present  social  pre-eminence. 

I  concede  on  both  hands  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
Crown  would  sooner  or  later  produce,  and  might  produce 
immediately,  considerable  social  changes  within  a  limited 
sphere.     What  they  would  consist  in,  and  whether  they 
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would  be  more  injurious  than  beneficial  or  the  contrary, 
I  am  unable  to  tell.  Whether  others  can  say  much 
more,  this  also  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  anticipations  of  these  two  writers  are  without 
reasonable  foundation. 

Much  of  this  applies  also  to  that  function  of  the 
Crown  which  is  described  by  saying  that  it  is  the  foun- 
tain of  honour.  It  is  probable,  after  the  Crown  is  abo- 
lished, that  the  heir  of  Electress  Sophia,  or  in  default 
of  her  heirs,  the  heir  of  Alderman  Cerdic,  will  continue 
to  create  dukes,  marquises,  and  the  rest  of  them,  down 
to  knights.  The  law  need  not  recognise  any  of  these 
titles,  any  more  than  it  recognises  a  colonial  bishop  as 
My  Lord,  but  it  will  be  as  impossible  to  prevent  their 
being  conferred  as  to  prevent  a  scientific  chemist  from 
counting  as  he  pleases  in  grains  or  grammes.  It  will 
be  thought  very  bad  taste  by  many  persons,  not  neces- 
sarily enthusiastic  republicans ;  but  it  will  only  be  pur- 
sued all  the  more  eagerly  for  that.  It  constitutes  no  direct 
difficulty  in  abolishing  the  Crown ;  though  its  indirect 
effects  will  give  us  some  trouble,  in  their  social  aspect,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  second  chapter.  The  political  aspect 
of  the  creation  of  peers  is  important  at  present  in  relation 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  is  not  important  in  relation 
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to  the  Crown.     It,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter. 

The  three  remaining  branches  of  the  prerogative, 
according  to  our  enumeration,  either  are  or  profess  to 
be  matters  of  regular  political  business.  The  first,  I 
suppose,  in  dignity  is  the  legislative  assent  or  veto. 
Exercised  as  it  has  been  exercised  for  a  long  time,  this 
is  nothing  but  a  solemn  form.  But  some  so-called 
practical  men  like  to  look  upon  these  solemn  forms  as  a 
kind  of  curious  weapon  which  nobody  understands,  but 
which  may  possibly  turn  out  useful  in  some  at  present 
unimaginable  contingency;  and  this  consideration  is 
seriously  urged  against  reasoning  founded  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  reflection  that,  apart 
from  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  chances  must  be  about 
-even  whether  in  the  unimaginable  contingency  the  weapon 
will  turn  out  on  the  whole  useful  or  dangerous.  If  only 
it  can  be  ascertained  which  way  the  argument  cuts,  it  is 
not  to  be  neglected ;  for  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
the  chance  that  the  king  recognised  by  the  Constitution 
may  some  day,  by  good  or  bad  luck,  be  a  king  of  the 
kind  recognised  by  Mr  Carlyle.  But  the  royal  veto, 
whether  it  might  be  dangerous  or  not,  can  hardly  be  of 
any  use.     If  the  king  happens  to  be  supported  against 
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Parliament  by  the  people,  then,  no  doubt,  he  may  use  his 
veto ;  but  then  he  may  also  dissolve,  or  rather  he  ought 
to  have  done  so  before  it  came  to  that.  If  the  people 
supports  Parliament  against  the  king, — I  do  not  argiie 
with  anybody  who  would  have  the  king  use  his  veto 
then  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Crown  we  owe,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
national  calamity  inflicted  upon  us  within  living  memory, 
the  calamity  of  which  we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  reminded 
nearly  every  time  we  take  up  the  Irish  news. 

The  appointing  and  dismissing  of  ministers  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Crown's  political  business. 
It  is  the  only  part  of  the  whole  duty  of  the  Crown,  of 
which  it  can  be  said  that,  if  not  done  by  a  king  or 
queen,  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  somebody,  the  only 
part  which  need  positively  be  done  at  all.     The  occasion 
of  a  change  of  Ministry,  and  the  choice  of  the  new 
minister,  are  in  all  ordinary  cases  determined  absolutely, 
and  in  all  cases  whatever  determined  within  very  narrow 
limits,  by   circumstances   with    which    the  Crown   has 
nothing  to  do.     Both  are,  in  fact,  chiefly,  when  not  al- 
together, determined  by  the  will  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Still  there  must  be  some  formal  way  or  other 
of  effecting  the  transition,  some  definite  act  constitut- 
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ing  the  transfer  of  office.  It  is  probably  by  no  means 
indifferent  how  this  is  done;  and  the  present  way  of 
doing  it  is  (for  once  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  operations 
of  the  Crown)  an  easy,  natural,  and  tolerably  straight- 
forward way.  Indeed,  whatever  use  the  admirers  of  the 
monarchical  form  may  make  of  the  admission,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  decide 
upon  the  best  way  of  replacing  this  part  of  the  Crown's 
duties  if  the  Crown  was  abolished.  This,  however,  is 
a  piece  of  minor  detail.  But  there  does  remain  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  which  might  still  be  of  importance  if  used  very 
well  or  very  ill.  And  a  king's  or  queen's  advice  or 
opinion  in  deliberation  may  be  still  more  important; 
because,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  king  or 
queen  may  possess  two  immense  advantages,  as  com- 
pared with  a  minister,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know 
how  to  use  or  misuse  them, — experience  and  superiority 
to  party.  How  these  agencies  act,  this  is  not  quite  the 
place  to  inquire  ;  the  present  essay  is  not  a  study  of  the 
British  Constitution,  or  of  what  is  called  constitutional 
monarchy.  I  would  refer  on  this  subject  to  Mr  Bage- 
hot's  work  ;  *  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  whole  subject 

*  No.  IV. — The  Monarchy  {continued). 
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in  which  he  has  employed  with  better  effect  his  power 
of  discerning  and  expounding  the  true  theory  of  practical 
affairs.  Now  this  is  Mr  Bagehot's  very  moderate  con- 
clusion :  that  in  the  hands  of  a  man  admirably  qualified 
for  the  office,  this  part  of  the  prerogative  might  be  of 
the  utmost  use,  but  that  the  qualities  required  are  so 
rare  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  to  count  upon 
them ;  that  in  the  opposite  case  it  might  do  great 
mischief;  and  that  in  average  cases  it  is  neither  useful 
nor  mischievous.*  As  he  expresses  himself  in  reference 
to  a  somewhat  different  point — ^^  a  monarch  capable  of 
doing  better  " — namely,  than  an  ordinary  minister — 
"  will  be  born  only  once  in  a  century,  whereas  monarchs 
likely  to  do  worse  will  be  born  every  day."  The  arith- 
metic of  this  antithesis  is  not  meant  to  be  analysed. 
But  the  truth  is  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  political  duties  of  constitutional  royalty 
dates  with  us  from  Prince  Albert.  If  anybody  thinks 
differently,  it  will  be  by  admiring  this  short  period  less, 

*  Lord  Grey's  opinion  is  so  qualified  as  to  be,  perhaps,  still  less  favour- 
able to  the  Crown's  political  value  {Parliamentary  Government,  1864,  p. 
6  :  the  italics  are  mine) — "//  this  high  power  is  exercised  with  loisdom, 
and  is  reserved  for  great  emergencies,  the  Crown  may  generally  calculate  on 
the  support  of  the  nation  in  refusing  to  sanction  measures  improperly 
pressed  upon  it  by  its  Ministers,  especially  whej'e  the  measures  so  urged 
involve  an  abuse  of  the  royal  authority  for  their  own  party  objects." 
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rather  tlian  by  admiring  any  other  more.  Take  it,  how- 
ever, as  he  gives  it ;  remember  that  the  last  statesman 
on  our  throne  was  William  the  Third;  and  think  how 
little  good  luck  we  have  enjoyed  in  this  matter.  It  is  a 
poor  allowance  in  point  of  quantity ;  but  what  is  more 
damaging,  is  the  exceptional  quality  of  the  circum- 
stances characterizing  the  two  periods.  In  both  cases 
it  is  a  foreigner  who  stands  us  in  stead ;  in  neither  case 
is  it  a  person  designated  by  the  hereditary  rule,  that 
is,  by  the  very  rule  which  is  the  essence  of  our  mon- 
archical form.  Could  a  pair  of  instances  be  devised 
which  should  better  illustrate  the  conclusion  that  our 
monarchical  form  is  not  the  proper  solution  of  the 
problem  ? 

The  purely  formal  business  of  the  Crown  is  not  alto- 
gether unimportant, — for  evil,  I  mean.  The  amount  of 
it  is  excessive.  Mr  Bagehot,  who  looks  at  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  unfortunate  king  or  queen 
who  has  to  do  it,  says, — ^^  If  the  Queen  had  been  an  or- 
dinary officer,  she  would  long  since  have  complained,  and 
long  since  have  been  relieved  of  this  slavish  labour." 
But  this  is  not  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  matter.  It 
is  positively  inconvenient.  A  considerable  class  of  very 
ordinary  military  punishments  has,  or  had  lately,  to  be 
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signed  by  the  Queen.  If  the  Queen  was  at  Balmoral, 
the  proper  officer  goes,  or  went,  down  to  her  with  the 
papers.  But  of  course  this  cannot  be  done  for  every  case, 
and  must  be  put  off  till  a  sufficient  number  accumulate : 
and  discipline  suffers,  of  course.  I  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  whether  this  has  been  altered  lately. 
It  would  in  general  be  difficult  to  get  such  things  altered, 
for  a  reason  which  will  occur  to  the  reader  if  he  asks  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that,  not  being  an  ordinary  officer,  the 
Queen  has  not  complained  and  been  relieved.  This  is 
only  one  extreme  and  absurd  case.  Every  now  and  then 
complaints  are  made  that  the  Queen  is  in  the  Highlands 
at  an  anxious  moment  of  home  or  foreign  politics.  We 
are  unanswerably  told  that  the  relaxation  is  indispensable 
for  her  health.  Unanswerably,  because  the  complaints, 
if  applied  to  the  Queen,  are  or  may  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unreasonable :  but  they  are  perfectly  reasonable  if 
applied  to  the  Constitution.  What  we  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  is  not  that  the  Queen  should  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  business,  but  that  the  Constitution  insists  on 
retaining  in  office  till  death  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
lottery  of  birth.  You  cannot  prevent  people  from  requir- 
ing mountain  air,  but  you  can  avoid  binding  them  for  life 
to  duties  which  require  their  presence  in  town. 
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We  have  now  gone  through  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  so  far  as  they  concern  ns.  We  have  not  examined 
all  the  branches  enumerated  by  lawyers,  but  I  trust  the 
reader  will  not  be  anxiously  concerned  to  ask  in  whose 
name  the  writs  are  to  run,  or  whose  image  and  super- 
scription is  to  appear  on  the  halfpence.  We  have  exa- 
mined all  those  branches  which  are,  or  might  be,  or 
appear  to  be,  of  social  or  political  significance  ;  and  we 
find  that,  with  respect  to  these  cases,  it  does  not  make 
much  difi'erence  in  general  whether  the  Crown  exists  or 
not,  but  that  sometimes,  and  in  some  aspects,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifi'erence,  and  that  then,  so  far  as  we  can 
tell,  the  efiect  is  on  the  whole  unfavourable. 

But  w^hen  admirers  of  the  so-called  monarchy  speak  of 
the  king  or  queen,  they  are  not  thinking  of  these  things. 
They  are  thinking  of  a  community  personified,  of  the 
living  symbol  of  the  majesty  of  the  State.  This  is  a 
thing  which  exists  as  a  power  just  so  far  as  it  exists  in 
the  feelings  and  imagination  of  the  people.  Accordingly, 
we  tried,  first  of  all,  to  inquire  how  far  it  existed  in  the 
feelings  and  imagination  of  the  people  ;  and  we  seemed 
to  find  that  it  is  vanishing  everywhere,  except  where  it 
has  vanished.  Even  where  it  is  based  upon  ignorance, 
its  foundations  appear  to  be  alarmingly  shallow ;  and 
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shallow  as  they  are,  they  are  systematically  undermined 
by  our  most  beneficent  reforms.  Where  it  is  based  on 
sentiment,  it  is  crumbling  irrecoverably  :  speaking 
roughly,  and  allowing  for  exceptional  circumstances  and 
exceptional  temperament,  we  may  say  it  is  little  more 
than  a  name  to  most  men  and  most  women  born  since 
1830. 

This  is  the  best  answer  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  to 
the  question,  how  far  the  idea  of  the  Crown  exists  as  a 
power.  It  is  the  answer  to  a  question  of  fact.  But  our 
object  is  practical,  not  speculative;  and  we  are  only 
concerned  to  observe  the  facts  as  they  may  enlighten  us 
as  to  our  interests  and  duties.  The  question  is  this  :  Are 
we,  and  should  we  be,  the  better  or  the  worse  for  main- 
taining the  monarchical  form  ?  JSTow  I  have  not  attempted 
to  conceal  my  sympathies  and  antipathies.  I  have,  in- 
deed, taken  for  granted  that  if  the  idea  of  the  Crown  has 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  power,  the  form  cannot  beneficially 
or  even  harmlessly  be  retained.  But  I  have  not  yet 
expressly  examined  the  point,  or  explained  how 
morally  and  intellectually  injurious  I  believe  the  form 
to  be. 

Here,  however,  I  know  I  shall  disappoint  those  who 
are  on  the  whole  inclined  to  agree  with  me.     The  sub- 
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ject  is  one  for  prophets  and  apostles.  I  liave  nothing 
worse  to  allege  than  utter  hoUowness  and  emptiness. 
But  that  is  everything  here. 

It  is  usual  to  pretend  that  the  abolition  of  the  Crown 
would  substitute  realism  for  idealism,  dulness  for 
romance ;  that  it  would  vulgarize  government.  This  is 
not  usually  the  language  of  those  who  express  their  own 
feelings,  but  of  those  who  undertake  to  interpret  the 
feelings  of  other  people  whom  they  take  to  be  greater 
fools  than  themselves.  What  those  people  say  when 
they  speak  for  themselves  is  not  that  government  would 
be  vulgar  and  dull,  but  that  it  would  be  certainly  under- 
mined and  probably  overthrown.  And  surely  the  fic- 
tions of  the  Constitution  are  too"  gross  by  this  time  to 
be  romantic.  Is  not  the  whole  of  the  romance  theory  a 
mere  rechauffe  of  the  sentiments  of  1837  ?  But  suppose 
this  theory  true  for  a  moment ;  suppose, — for  nobody 
supposes  the  government  of  a  great  country  to  have  some- 
thing in  it  inherently  vulgar, — suppose  that  the  govern- 
ment would  look  vulgar  if  seen  unveiled,  and  that  there 
is  something  noble  and  dignified  in  the  picture  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  wisdom  of  accident, 
have  substituted  for  the  reality.  Even  so,  it  is  a  fatally 
vicious  way  of  ennobling  what  looks  like  vulgarity,  to 
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put  it  out  of  sight  and  cover  it  with  a  splendid  screen. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  all  superstition,  which  despairs  of 
teaching-  men  the  sanctity  of  everyday  life,  and  creates 
the  sacred  to  isolate  it  from  the  profane.  But  I  deny 
the  splendour  and  still  more  the  beauty  of  the  screen. 
I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  that  apart  from  the  rapidly- 
vanishing  associations  of  ancient  habit,  this  prosaic 
poetry  speaks  impressively  to  no  sympathies  but  those  of 
a  not  very  English  second-rate  imaginativeness  :  that  it 
is  just  what  Englishmen  would  ridicule  in  Germans  and 
despise  in  Frenchmen.  Talk  of  vulgarity  ?  I  wish  those 
who  think  republican  forms  vulgar  could  understand 
the  impression  produced  upon  other  temperaments  by  the 
apologetic  sheepishness  which  is  always  doing  a  thing  in 
one  way  and  pretending  to  do  it  in  another. 

Legal  fictions  are  not  falsehoods  simply ;  and  those 
who  stigmatize  them  as  falsehoods  make  their  own  case 
ridiculous  and  miss  the  point.  But  fictions  are  often 
maintained,  when  not  created,  by  the  same  vices  and 
weaknesses  as  falsehood,  and  often  produce  the  effects 
of  falsehood. 

First,  they  obscure  grave  facts.  In  the  autumn  of 
1867,  three  men  were  hanged  for  murder  in  connection 
with  a  Fenian  conspiracy.     They  appear  to  have  been 
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guilty:  but  tliey  were  not  hanged  because  they  were 
guilty ;  they  were  hanged  because  the  English  people 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  high  time  to  hang 
somebody.  This  is  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  only  found  guilty  by  the  same  jury  which, 
at  the  same  trial,  instructed  by  the  same  judges,  found 
an  innocent  man  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  I  say  an 
innocent  man,  because  the  inadequacy  of  the  evidence 
in  his  case  was  too  much  for  the  nation  even  in  its  then 
excited  state,  and  the  man  was  rescued  by  public  outcry. 
This  could  be  done  at  once  without  legal  inconsistency, 
by  means  of  the  impertinent  farce  called  the  royal 
pardon.  But  it  could  not  be  done  without  real  inconsis 
tency;  and  if  the  revision  of  sentences  was  as  un- 
mysterious  a  matter  as  the  passing  of  them,  and  not  a 
dispensation  of  the  favour  of  the  Lord's  Anointed,  the 
real  inconsistency  would  have  been  apparent.  You  may 
think  this  would  have  been  a  doubtful  advantage  ; 
certainly  it  would  have  been  an  evil  that  murderers 
should  be  acquitted :  better  acquitted,  though,  than 
lynched.  If  our  fictions  enable  Englishmen  to  impose, 
upon  themselves,  they  impose  more  monstrously  upon' 
foreigners,  who  naturally  cannot  be  made  to  understand 
the  true  position  of  the  Grown.     It  seems  that  the  three 
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men  executed  in  1807  were  imagined  in  France  to  have 
1^  been  sacrificed  to  the  Queen's  vengeance.  You  may  say 
it  is  no  concern  of  ours  how  our  institutions  are  carica- 
tured in  foreign  countries.  Anybody  who  really  thinks 
so  lightly  of  a  sympathetic  understanding  between  one 
nation  and  another,  should  consider  a  striking  article  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  on  the  right 
of  declaring  war.  This  right  is  nominally,  but  of  course 
not  really,  reserved  by 'us  to  what  we  call  the  head  of  our 
Executive ;  and  though  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
our  example,  the  article  just  referred  to  makes  it  not 
improbable  that  some  who  have  paid  us  the  compliment 
of  copying  the  more  conspicuous  of  our  institutions,  have, 
by  taking  the  hollow  sham  for  what  it  pretends  to  be, 
and  putting  the  sword  into  irresponsible  hands,  done 
something  to  bring  about  the  bloody  wars  which  the 
most  selfish  insularity  cannot  afford  to  leave  out  of 
its  accounts. 

"Worse  than  obscuring  facts,  they  obscure  moral  dis- 
tinctions. Some  English  people  think  rebellion  venial 
in  America,  because  it  is  only  resistance  to  a  Government 
which  they  imagine  to  exist  by  implicit  consent.  Some 
Americans  think  rebellion  venial  in  England,  because  it 
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is  only  resistance,  they  imagine,  to  an  impostor  who  pre- 
tends to  reign  by  hereditary  right.  The  American  judg- 
ment is  as  fallacious  as  the  English,  but  it  would  be 
perfectly  just  if  Americans  were  justified  in  taking  the 
English  law  of  treason  at  its  word.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  judgment  could  never  be  passed  but  for  the 
prejudices  which  the  Englisli  law  encourages.  Treason  in 
England,  as  in  America,  is  not  really  an  offence  against 
the  Crown,  but  against  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
nation.  This  is  theoretically  a  commonplace,  and  it  will 
never  be  anything  but  a  commonplace,  while  liberal 
governments  try  to  look  as  much  like  tyrannies  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  aware  that  real  tyrannies  are  jointly  answer- 
able for  the  sympathy  which  is  generally  felt  for  political 
crimes ;  but  this  only  shows  that  we  shall  not  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  republican  institutions,  till  one  part  of 
our  institutions  is  as  republican  as  another,  and  our 
neighbours  are  republican  as  well  as  ourselves. 

But  it  is  hard  to  convince  people  of  their  untruthful- 
ness, when  it  has  sunk  into  them  as  a  habit.  People 
will  hardly  listen  seriously  to-day,  if  they  are  told  that 
it  is  untruthful  to  affirm  before  God  that  a  man  or 
woman  is  "  religious  and  gracious  "  in  virtue  of  an  office, 
no  matter  whether  the  affirmation  is  true  or  false  in 
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virtue  of  the  facts.  Yet  they  will  think  this  self-evident 
after  the  blasphemy  has  been  a  generation  abolished. 
Depend  upon  it  you  cannot,  without  self-deceit,  go  on 
long  saying  that  a  thing  is  what  it  is  not  but  is  officially 
supposed  to  be.  The  present  existence  of  the  Crown  is 
the  grossest  and  most  conspicuous  example  of  this 
wretched  trick.  It  is  really  the  great  instance  of  what 
foreigners  mean  when  they  call  us  a  nation  of  hypocrites. 
It  is  avowedly  the  great  instance  of  what  Mr  Carlyle 
is  thinking  of  when  he  says  we  are  ^'  steeped  in 
hypocrisy." 


CHAPTER  II. 


WHAT  THEN. 


**  Doch  leider  hat  man  jetzt  so  viele  Mittel 
Dem  Teufel  Seelen  zu  entziehn." 

I  HOPE,  rather  than  fear,  that  the  reader  will  be  arrested, 
liot  to  say  offended,  by  the  vagueness  of  the  problem, 
What  then.  For  this  vagueness  is  no  fault  of  mine  :  it 
is  the  fault  of  those  who  have  left  the  problem  in  the 
condition  I  found  it  in.  No  sensible  person  can  at  pre- 
sent demand  a  solution  :  but  at  least  we  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  been  prepared  with  a  question.  We  have 
become  familiar  with  the  name  of  a  republic ;  and 
nobody  helps  us  even  to  put  the  proper  questions  about 
the  thing. 

Do  we  want  a  president  ?  If  so,  should  he  have  any 
legislative  authority  ?  If  we  have  a  president,  by  whom 
should  he  be  chosen,  and  how?  Whether  we  have  a 
president  or  not,  how  many  chambers  should  there  be, 
what  should  be  their  powers,  and  how  should  they  be 
constituted  ?    We  might  go  on  asking  such  questions  at 
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any  length,  and  in  any  order.  One  way  of  examining 
the  matter  would  be,  to  take  such  questions  as  these  in 
such  order  and  in  such  groups  as  might  seem  most  con- 
venient, and  then  see  about  answering  them,  by  balan- 
cing reasons  for  and  reasons  against.  This  would  be  a 
very  empirical  method.  While  it  would  not  be  special 
enough,  it  would  not  be  general  enough.  It  would  not 
be  naturally  determined  by  our  peculiar  needs,  and  it 
would  be  certain  to  leave  large  groups  of  very  serious 
possibilities  unexhausted.  Another  way  would  be  first 
to  ascertain  what  constitutes  a  republic,  or  what  a  State 
ought  to  be,  and  deduce  what  we  want  from  that.  This 
is  not  a  method  to  give  much  satisfaction  in  England, 
and  is  liable  to  the  objection  made  above  at  the  end  of 
the  introduction,  that  it  presupposes  a  science  of  these 
things.  If  there  is  no  such  science,  it  will  never  do — 
above  all,  it  will  be  very  unscientific,  to  go  to  work  as  if 
there  was  one. 

One  question,  however,  must  absolutely  be  asked,  and 
asked  first :  To  what  changes  have  we  already  com- 
mitted ourselves,  or  inevitably  exposed  ourselves  ? 
Probably  our  best  course  will  be  to  look  into  this  first, 
and  having  done  so,  to  repeat  our  question.  What  then  ? 
I  do  not  expect  to  do  much  more  in  this  essay. 
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No  one  will  deny  the  necessity  of  such  a  question ; 
least  of  all,  the  supporters  of  the  monarchical  form. 
Conservatives  seldom  fail  to  warn  reformers,  If  you  go 
so  far,  you  will  have  to  go  further.  And  the  caution  is 
indispensable.  Self-evident  as  it  is  in  general  terms, 
reformers  do  certainly  require  to  be  reminded  in  par- 
ticular cases,  that  no  intentions  of  theirs  in  recommend- 
ing a  measure  will  have  anything  to  do  with  its  opera- 
tion when  carried.  The  worst  of  this  sort  of  wisdom  is, 
that  it  is  apt  to  run  to  commonplace.  On  the  specious 
ground  of  generalities,  conservatives  are  unanswerable 
with  their  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  reformers  equally 
unanswerable  with  their  sihjlline  books.  How  are  we  to 
tell  which  of  these  arguments  points  to  the  real  danger 
in  a  given  case  ?  The  only  general  criterion,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  one  implied  in  a  doctrine  of  Tocqueville's.* 
Improvement,  he  teaches,  only  hastens  the  ruin  of  a 
rotten  edifice :  we  may  say  conversely,  that  it  will 
strengthen  a  sound  one.  If  you  only  wish  the  crash  to 
come  in  your  children's  days  instead  of  your  own,  resist 
all  changes,  good  or  bad  in  themselves  :  if  you  hope 
that  the  system  you  stand  up  for  has  work  in  it  for  a 

*  L'Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution,  chapter  xvi.     Also  a  letter  to  M. 
Freslon,  23  Sept.  1853. 
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long  and  quite  indefinite  time  to  come,  then  judge  of  any 
change  by  its  own  merits,  with  reference,  of  course,  to 
all  the  circumstances  which  you  can  perceive  to  bear 
upon  it.  I  presume  it  is  worth  while  to  treat  our  insti- 
tutions as  constituting,  on  the  whole,  a  system  with 
plenty  of  work  in  it  yet :  it  will  be  worth  while,  then,  to 
consider  what  further  changes  are  made  necessary  by 
the  change  we  have  already  discussed. 

One  change  may  involve  another  in  different  ways. 
First,  in  a  very  obvious  and  direct  way,  by  raising  a 
difficulty  which  makes  the  other  necessary.  This  com- 
monly operates  by  removing  something  which  is  the 
only  or  the  proper  means  of  doing  some  other  thing ; 
because  then  vou  must  do  without  this  other,  or  else 
devise  some  diff'erent  means  of  effecting  it ;  or  by  re- 
moving the  obstacle  to  something  which  will  then  be 
inevitable,  or  must  be  prevented  otherwise.  Secondly, 
in  an  altogether  indirect  way,  by  establishing  a  principle 
which  would  lead  to  other  changes  if  acted  upon,  and 
establishing  it  so  firmly  as  to  make  people  act  upon  it. 
This  last  kind  of  consequence  is,  in  the  present  case,  and 
I  suppose  generally,  the  most  momentous,  and  is  what  is 
usually  meant  by  the  metaphor  about  the  wedge,  though 
that  metaphor  was   probably  invented   for   the  conse- 
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quences  whicli  operate  by  removing  obstacles.  Still  the 
first  and  most  obvious  kind  of  consequence  produces  a 
more  pressing  and  absolute  necessity,  and  we  had  better 
begin  with  it. 

First,  then,  it  is  clear  that  a  case  of  this  kind  arises 
in  connexion  with  the  formation  and  termination  of 
Ministries.  These  events  are  in  substance  generally  de- 
termined by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
in  form  they  take  effect  through  the  action  of  the  Crown. 
Therefore,  when  the  Crown  is  abolished,  then  either,  as 
in  the  United  States,  there  must  be  nothing  answering 
to  a  change  of  ministry  by  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  else  we  must  devise  some  other  form  for 
giving  it  effect.  The  first  alternative  involves  an  in- 
finitely greater  alteration  than  the  second ;  but  we  are 
seeking  for  the  inevitable  or  indispensable,  that  is 
the  minimum  alteration ;  therefore  we  adopt  the  second 
alternative,  and  ask  how  a  minister  is  to  resign  or  be 
dismissed,  and  how  a  new  one  is  to  be  appointed. 

This  is  a  question  of  business.  No  man  should  expect 
to  solve  it,  or  even  judge  of  its  solution,  who  is  not 
versed  in  the  actual  working  of  this  part  of  our  institu- 
tions, so  versed  as  a  man  can  only  be  by  personal  ex- 
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perience.  The  case  requires  other  qualifications,  but  it 
requires  this.  And  though  there  are  some  general  con- 
siderations appreciable  by  everybody,  which  narrowly 
limit  the  solution,  I  have  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind 
to  suggest  which  could  escape  the  notice  of  experienced 
persons.  But  this  essay  is  not  addressed  to  experienced 
persons.  It  is  addressed  to  those  to  whom  the  revolu- 
tion involved  in  the  abolition  of  the  Crown  presents 
itself  either  as  what  is  called  a  leap  in  the  dark,  or  else 
suggests  nothing  but  the  direct  imitation  of  the  Ameri- 
can or  some  other  system. 

Two  years  and  a  half  ago,  Mr  Disraeli  resigned  on  a 
Monday,  and  on  the  Wednesday  Mr  Gladstone  paid  a 
visit  to  Windsor.  How  the  Queen  employed  the  interval 
we  need  not  inquire ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
stitutional way  of  employing  it,  Mr  Gladstone  would 
have  been  First  Minister  by  Wednesday  evening.  If  the 
clerk  of  the  parliament  had  drawn  lots,  or  if,  by  means 
of  a  less  highly-organized  structure  than  the  sewing- 
machine,  the  office  had  been  offered  to  everybody  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  : 
because  everybody  would  have  declined  it  till  it  came  to 
Mr  Gladstone  ;  or  if  anybody  else  had  been  so  foolish  as 
to  take  office,  he  would  presently  have  found  himself 
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obliged  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  resign.  If  com- 
petition bad  been  limited  to  the  two  Houses,  forty-eight 
hours  would  probably  have  been  ample  lapse  of  time  for 
the  full  operation  of  natural  selection.  Accordingly,  in 
discussing  this  part  of  the  Crown's  duties,  Mr  Bagehot 
supposes,  of  course  only  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  an 
argument,  that  the  First  Minister  might  be  directly 
chosen  by  the  House  of  Commons.  There  would  very 
likely  be  more  objections  to  this  than  inexperienced 
people  can  think  of,  but  in  fact  it  does  not  possess  the 
advantage  which  would  seem  to  recommend  it  at  first 
sight,  that  of  reality  and  straightforwardness.  The 
conduct  of  the  House  has  already  in  most  cases  de- 
signated the  First  Minister,  and  a  special  vote  would  be 
a  scarcely  appropriate  formality :  besides,  in  cases  of 
difficulty  the  person  designated  would  not  always  be 
able  to  accept  the  offer  on  the  spot,  and  you  cannot 
bargain  with  six  hundred  employers.  Now,  it  has  already 
been  admitted  that  the  present  machinery  is  very  satis- 
factory. I  do  not  mind  admitting  further  that  I  wish  it 
could  be  continued.  The  conservative  reader,  if  I  am 
favoured  with  such  attention,  will  count  this  as  a  virtual 
confession  that  a  republic  is,  after  all,  a  mistake.  But  if 
he  will  allow  me  to  apostrophize  him  for  a  moment  as 
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an  embodiment  of  the  virtues,  vices,  and  amiable  or 
contemptible  weaknesses,  which  have  made  and  kept  the 
Crown  what  it  is,  I  should  say.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
your  fault  that  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  retain 
so  dignified  and  practical  a  system  of  terminating  and 
reconstituting  Ministries  :  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  the 
king  might  have  divested  himself  by  this  time  of  the 
prestige,  as  he  had  parted  with  the  reality,  of  imperial 
power,  and  might  have  preserved  just  that  degree  and 
kind  of  honour  and  consideration  which  should  corres- 
pond to  the  useful  functions  which  he  really  exercised. 
This  transformation  cannot  be  made  now.  Royalty  has 
run  too  wholly  to  prestige, — not  in  the  good  sense  of 
something  which  keeps  before  the  imagination  a  virtue 
in  reserve,  but  in  the  more  original  sense  of  something 
substituted  for  a  virtue  which  resides  nowhere.  Neither 
can  we  now  well  create  a  Grand  Elector.  Such  an  office 
is  not  inherently  otherwise  than  honourable  :  but  it  would 
inevitably  be  measured  by  comparison  with  the  historical 
office  which  in  one  useful  function  it  would  replace. 
Now,  whatever  solution  was  adopted  for  normal  cases, 
there  would  always  of  course  lie  a  virtual  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Commons  :  and  I  suppose,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  dead-lock  in  exceptional  cases,  it  would  be  necessary 
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that  the  appeal  might  possibly  in  the  last  resort  take  the 
form  of  a  direct  motion,  as  that  Mr  Gladstone  be  First 
Minister.  If  so,  it  would  be  a  very  endm-able  solution 
of  the  problem  to  attach  the  mediatorial  office,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  to  whatever  existing  office  should  already  en- 
joy most  securely  the  respect  of  the  nation.*  Till  Eng- 
land is  much  changed,  the  highest  judicial  office  would 
do  very  well;  only,  England  would  have  to  be  so  far 
changed  that  it  should  not  allow  its  highest  judicial 
office  to  pass  from  one  party  man  to  another,  at  every 
change  of  ministry,  t  The  combination  of  functions  may 
be  thought  incongruous  ;  and  I  shall  not  plead  that  the 
Chancellorship  presents,  as  it  is,  a  grosser  jumble  of  in- 
congruities. But  there  is  another  resource  which  ought 
to  provide  still  higher  dignity  perhaps,  and  no  doubt  a 
more  felicitous  combination  of  functions — I  mean  the 

*  Of  course  with  little  or  none  of  tlie  relics  of  discretion  which  the 
Crown  still  retains.  For  instance,  a  Ministry  would  always  be  able  to 
dissolve.     This  might  cost  us  a  few  weeks. 

+  This  might  necessitate  the  creation  of  a  minister  of  justice,  who  should 
take  over  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor  and  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  Cabinet  government  requires  that  every  great  depart- 
ment should  have  at  its  head  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  obvious  and 
often-repeated  criticisms  of  this  system  would  be  more  usefully  directed 
towards  ascertaining  the  most  expedient  division  of  labour  between  the 
variable  and  invariable  parts  of  each  office.  However  this  may  be,  the 
principle  of  the  present  inquiry  assumes  of  course  the  retention  of  a  system 
so  essential  to  the  Constitution  as  it  stands. 
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president  of  the  ^^  Legislative  Commission"  described  by 
Mr  Mill  in  a  well-known  passage,  wliicli,  however,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  extract  below. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  we  could  exactly 
replace   the  consultative  service   which  the   ideal  king 
is  qualified  to  render  the  government  by  his  independ- 
ence and  experience.     Such  functions  are  not  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  taking  thought.     But  it  is  quite  possible 
that   either  of   the   substitutes    just   suggested  would 
answer  better    than   the   average   king,   even   in   this 
capacity ;  a  capacity  which,  after  all,  we  could  afford  to 
dispense  with ;  for,  in  fact,  we  do   generally  dispense 
with  it,  or  with  such  exercise  of  it  as  is  better  than  none. 
Besides   appointing  the  First   Minister,  the   Crown 
makes    other    appointments,   more   or    less   useful    or 
ornamental.     The  directly  useful  ones  ought  not  to  cause 
much  difficulty.     Everybody  concerned  understands  that 
they  are  really  made  by  the  persons  who  are  said,  in  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  to  advise  the  Crown  upon 
the  making  of  them.     The  loss  of  the  Crown's  assistance 
in  making  the  merely  ornamental  appointments  would 
constitute,  I  believe,  a  real  and  indeed  an  irremediable 
inconvenience  as  far  as  it  went.     The  State  would  have 
to  abandon  such  advantage  as,  through  its  Government, 
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it  derives  from  these  things  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  if  our 
anticipations  in  the  first  chapter  were  correct,  some  of 
these  advantages  would  continue  to  be  enjoyed  by  a 
socially  important  or  at  least  conspicuous  clique  within 
the  State.  But  for  this  latter  circumstance,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  withholding  of  legal  recognition 
from  peerages  and  other  titles  would  be  no  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  abolition  of  the  Crown,  but  a  departure 
from  the  line  of  minimum  change  for  the  sake  of  some 
real  or  imaginary  principles  founded  on  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  republic.  But  it  would  be  extremely  impolitic 
for  the  State  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  English 
royal  and  noble  houses  upon  ground  so  peculiarly  their 
own.  There  would  be  nothing  to  be  done  :  the  danger, 
such  as  it  is,  must  simply  be  incurred,  with  a  trust  in 
the  operation  of  those  general  causes  which,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  acknowledged  in  a  speech  on  life-peerages, 
astonishing  for  its  philosophy  and  statesmanshij^,  are 
gradually  reducing  the  importance  of  hereditary  rank.  * 

*  It  should  be  observed,  as  tending  to  diminish  further  the  danger  above 
mentioned,  although  socially  mischievous  in  itself,  that  the  position  of  a 
nobility  deprived  of  Constitutional  power  may  become  thereby  more  invi- 
dious instead  of  less  so. — See  Tocqueville,  VAncien  Regime,  et  la  Revolution^ 
p.  46.  Of  course,  the  English  nobility  possesses  none  of  the  droits  particu- 
Hers  there  spoken  of  :  but  the  influence  it  enjoys  among  a  part  of  the 
population  might  have  an  analogous  effect. 
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This  practical  moral  there  is,  that  we  should  be  in  no 
hm-ry  with  our  revolution ;  that  without  putting  it  further 
off  than  we  are  obliged  to  do,  we  ought  on  no  account,  it 
we  can  help  it,  to  face  these  or  its  other  difficulties,  till  the 
ground  has  been  prepared  by  a  tolerably  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion which  has  penetrated  into  all  ranks  of  the  people. 
An  intermediate  case  is  constituted  by  those  honours 
which  are  conferred  for  special  services,  or  special  kinds 
of  services.  At  present  these  honours  too  often  take  the 
form  of  offices  having  no  duties  attached  to  them.  Sup- 
posing that  the  spirit  of  the  contemplated  revolution 
made  it  impossible  to  retain  such  offices,  there  might  be 
no  objection  to  orders,  or  other  honours,  which  meant 
exactly  what  they  said.  Outside  the  ranks  of  certain 
professions,  this  sj^stem  is  so  little  developed  at  present, 
that  it  is  not  specially  identified  with  royalty ;  and  there 
would  be  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  organizing  it, 
if  necessary,  without  a  Crown  to  confer  each  distinction. 
Inside  the  professions  in  which  the  system  is  largely 
developed  at  present,  the  fountain  of  honour  might  be 
the  head  of  the  profession,  or  the  State  through  him  as 
its  organ.  At  any  rate,  the  existence  of  such  honours  is 
not  necessarily  sacrificed  by  the  legal  non-recognition  of 
peerages  and  the  like. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  other  kind  of  change 
worth  discussing  would  follow  merely  by  the  necessity 
of  discharging  or  dispensing  with  functions  at  present 
discharged  by  the  Crown.  The  purely  formal  business 
of  the  Crown  ought,  I  presume,  to  be  partly  dispensed 
with  and  partly  discharged  by  some  very  ordinary  officer 
or  officers.  But  the  Crown's  formal  business  is  certainly 
at  present  an  obstacle  to  alterations  which  would  be  made 
if  it  was  removed.  A  minute,  though  not  unimportant, 
instance  was  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter.*  That 
instance  concerned  the  army,  and  is  a  minute  one ;  but 
comprehensive  reforms  in  the  army  might,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Crown  (at  least  if  that  was  to  happen  now),  be  so 
much  facilitated  as  forthwith  to  become  inevitable.  Bat 
then  this  is  chiefly  true  of  reforms  which  most  readers  will 
ajDprove  of  already.  I  shall  not  go  further  into  the  matter : 
only,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  that  it  must  be  chiefly 
through  its  social  influence  that  the  Crown  is  an  obstacle 
to  reform  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  that  the  obstacle 
would  not  always  be  at  once  removed  by  any  purely 
political  change.  The  idea  that  the  Constitution  gives 
the  Crown  a  special  independent  authority  over  the  army 

*  Page  42. 
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need  not,  for  the  purposes  of  tliis  essay,  be  seriously 
discussed.* 

We  are  now  at  liberty  to  pass  to  the  most  interesting 
of  the  practical  questions  before  us.  To  what  changes 
would  the  abolition  of  the  Crown  commit  us,  not  merely 
by  the  loss  of  an  instrument,  or  by  the  removal  of  an 
obstacle,  but  more  remotely,  more  widely,  more  pro- 
foundly, and,  it  must  be  said,  more  obscurely,  by  estab- 
lishing principles  which  we  shall  have  to  apply  to  other 
cases  ?  There  is  no  question  of  any  scientific  principle 
which,  in  my  mind,  or  in  the  reader's  mind,  may  appear 
generally  applicable.  The  question  is  simply  this  :  How 
far  would  the  actual  abolition  of  the  Crown  lead  English- 
men to  make  other  changes  by  reason  of  some  real  or 
supposed  analogy  ?  But  any  such  analogy  would  operate 
in  most  men's  minds  by  suggesting  several  pretty 
general  considerations,  which,  in  the  empirical  sense 
appropriate  to  the  present  state  of  social  philosophy,  we 
may  call  principles. 

Thus,  our  first,  last,  and  greatest  charge  against  the 
Crown  was  the  emptiness  and  fictitiousness  of  its  sym- 

*  Lord  Grey,  Parliamentary  Government,  p.  9.  When  it  is  said  that 
the  Crown  has  the  right  to  make  and  ratify  treaties  without  consulting 
Parliament,  the  Crown  means  the  Cabinet. 

E 
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bolic  character  as  representative  of  the  State.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  sentence  was  executed  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  conviction  on  this  charge,  it  would,  by  consti- 
tuting a  precedent  for  sweeping  away  other  things  which 
were  empty  and  fictitious,  establish  a  principle  that  the 
form  of  an  institution  should  correspond  to  its  real  nature. 

Again,  when  we  considered  those  of  th*e  Crown's  func- 
tions which  are  not  altogether  fictitious,  it  appeared  that 
they  were  at  most  times  simply  inoperative,  and  that 
when  they  were  by  way  of  exception  efiectual,  their  effect 
was  rather  bad  than  good.  If  the  Crown  was  abolished, 
there  would  certainly  be  an  active  tendency  to  scrutinize 
very  severely  those  institutions  which  we  only  retain 
because  at  most  times  they  do  no  harm,  and  by  way 
of  exception  may  do  some  conceivable  or  inconceivable 
good. 

Every  reader  will  see  that  I  am  going  to  apply  these 
considerations  to  the  House  of  Lords.  I  have  already 
ventured  my  opinion  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  very 
likely  have  to  be  abolished.  But  the  case  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  different  from  that  of  the  Crown.  There  is 
not  much  fiction  about  the  House  of  Lords.  The  essence 
of  it,  you  may  say,  is  absurd ;  and  I  agree  with  you ; — 
detestable ;  I  sympathize  with  you :  but  it  does  not  pre- 
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tend  to  be  what  it  is  not.  The  theory  of  it  really  and 
avowedly  is  that  a  voice  in  legislation  belongs  to  a 
number  of  men  who  have  inherited  their  privilege  from 
appointees  of  the  Crown,  with  a  sprinkling  of  actual  ap- 
pointees who  will  transmit  their  privilege  to  such  de- 
scendants as  they  may  have.  The  only  fiction  here  is 
the  relation  to  the  Crown;  the  Crown  has  not  really 
much  to  do  with  the  creations  :  but  this  does  not  go  far 
to  taint  the  institution  itself  with  unreality.*  Otherwise, 
the  theory  answers  strictly  to  the  fact.  Every  bill  has 
to  come  before  the  Lords :  the  bills  they  reject  are  re- 
jected ;  and  the  bills  they  pass  are  only  passed  after 
debate,  after  very  good  debate  sometimes.  So  the  former 
of  the  above  considerations  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  the  latter  applies  very  strongly  to 
it ;  less  strongly  in  some  respects  than  to  the  Crown, 
but  in  some  respects  more  strongly ;  and,  striking  a  bal- 
ance, more  strongly,  I  should  say,  on  the  whole. 

*  It  has,  however,  this  significance  in  relation  to  our  subject,  that  with- 
out the  Crown  it  would  probably,  as  we  have  seen,  be  impossible  to  create 
any  more  hereditary  peers.  The  effect  would  be  too  remote  to  be  con- 
sidered here. 

If  peerages  were  not  hereditary,  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  a  quasi- 
elective  chamber,  formed  by  three  stages  of  election  or  appointment.  It 
is  true  that  the  intermediate  electing  or  appointing  powers,  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  First  Minister,  are  not  created  for  this  purpose ;  but 
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The  old  tlieorists  *  tried  to  make  out  tliat  Crown,  Lords, 
and  Commons  were  co-ordinate  powers,  like  so  many 
forces  in  mechanics.  Blackstone  is  always  vague  and 
rhetorical,  and  this  time  it  looks  as  if  he  had  borrowed 
and  spoilt  the  conceit  of  some  more  precise  and  mystical 
pedant,  who  found  an  analogy  between  the  three  elements 
of  the  legislature  and  the  three  dimensions  of  space. 
We  have  abandoned  the  view  of  which  this  is  a  caricature. 
The  two  houses  are  so  far  co-ordinate,  that  a  good  deal 
of  legislation  which  might  be  initiated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  initiated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
certainly  a  saving  of  time,  and  probably  some  improve- 
ment of  workmanship.  But  on  the  whole,  nobody  thinks 
of  accounting  for  the  House  of  Lords,  except  by  explain- 
ing its  relation  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  modifies, 
or  may  be  supposed  to  modify,  the  action  of  the  House 

this  is  just  the  best  condition  of  the  efficiency  of  an  election  by  more  than 
one  stage. 

*  Older  than  Bentham,  say.  By  the  medieval  theory,  the  three  powers 
were  anything  but  co-ordinate  ;  the  King  enacted,  the  Lords  and  Commons 
consented  ("by  the  autliority  of  the  same,"  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century)  :  that  is  to  say,  the  King  was  what  the  Com- 
mons are. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  scout  as  an  absurdity  the  idea 
of  a  constitution  existing  by  a  balance  of  powers.  Such  a  constitution  is 
probably  transitional — liaud  diuturna  esse  potest,  as  Tacitus  said  {Annals, 
iv.  33) — but  the  transition  may  be  slow,  and  all  constitutions  are  transi- 
tional. 
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of  Commons,  by  revising  ill-digested  legislation,  by 
retarding  precipitate  legislation  and  compelling  its 
re-consideration,  or  by  positively  preventing  legisla- 
tion which  ought  to  be  prevented.  The  apologist  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  for  waiving  the  last  of  these  three 
points ;  and  for  his  purpose  he  is  quite  right  to  do  so  : 
but  I  am  not  an  apologist  for  the  Constitution,  and  I 
mean  to  consider  it ;  for  when  the  idea  of  absolutely 
preventing  a  piece  of  legislation  is  not  avowed  or  even 
distinctly  entertained,  it  is  clear  that  something  morally 
equivalent  to  this  is  concealed  under  the  retardation 
theory.  It  is  clear,  from  the  conservative  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  from  the  conservative  writing  in 
the  press,*  that  bills  are  often  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  not  in  order  that  they  may  be  re-considered  and 
improved,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  putting  off  the  evil 
day,  or  even  in  a  vague  hope  that  something  may  turn 
up  to  avert  the  supposed  mischief  more  effectually  than 
seems  possible  at  the  moment.  I  call  this  morally 
equivalent  to  striving  after  absolute  prevention,  because 
it  is  stimulated  by  the  same  motives  in  those  who  do  it 

*  People's  motives  are  not  indiscriminately  to  be  inferred  from  their 
arguments.  But,  while  arguments  for  retardation  will  often  be  used  by- 
persons  who  aim  at  prevention,  arguments  for  prevention  will  hardly  be 
addressed  to  those  who  can  only  be  induced  to  aim  at  retardation. 
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or  recommend  it,  and  excites  the  same  feelings  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  generally  in  those  against 
whom  it  is  done.  Now  it  is  uncharitable  and  un- 
reasonable to  be  hard  upon  individuals  who  act  in  this 
manner.  Post  me  diluvium  is  not  a  lofty  aspiration; 
still  it  is  the  voice  of  human  nature.  But  it  is 
intolerable  that  an  essential  branch  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  State  should  exist  to  act  upon  this  im- 
pulse, by  way  of  discharging  a  serious  part  of  its  con- 
stitutional functions.  The  case  would  be  different  if  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  rejecting  a  bill,  or  by  rejecting  it 
often  enough,  induced  the  country  or  the  House  of 
Commons  to  abandon  it.  But  this  is  not  the  effect  the 
Lords  produce ;  they  only  get  it  sent  back  to  them  the 
next  year  unaltered,  or  else,  as  they  would  say,  altered 
for  the  worse.  Nay,  it  is  probable  that  a  bill,  which 
might  be  abandoned  if  it  died  a  comparatively  natural 
death  in  what  is  called  the  massacre  of  the  innocents, 
would  be  quickened  by  rejection  in  the  House  of  Lords 
into  revival  next  year.  The  House  of  Lords  is  alwaj^s 
in  conflict  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  always 
getting  the  worst  of  it. 

One  of  those  contests  is  now  pending,  which  may  seem 
to  make  some  exception  to  the  rule.     But,  in  fact,  it 
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illustrates  powerfully  the  unfitness  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  duty  of  modifying  legislation  in  a  bene- 
ficial manner.  I  mean  the  bill  for  allowing  a  man  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  It  is  understood, — I 
will  begin  by  assuming  that  this  is  not  a  falsehood, — 
that  the  whole  agitation  on  the  subject  is  got  up  in  the 
interest  of  a  small  number  of  persons  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it.  If  so,  whatever  would  be  possible  now,  it 
would  have  been  possible  once,  by  choosing  the  proper 
moment,  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  agitation,  if  some- 
body of  acknowledged  weight  and  assured  position  had 
simply  published  these  persons'  names.  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, that  everybody  knows  all  about  it  already.  But 
in  these  cases  everybody  means  a  small  class;  and  if 
everybody  meant  everybody,  even  so  the  world  is  quite 
hypocritical  enough,  in  its  collective  capacity,  to  go  on, 
as  it  were,  officially  ignoring  what  has  never  been 
announced  by  some  recognised  organ  of  publicity.  Now 
it  is  intelligible  that  the  cat  should  never  have  been 
belled  by  the  press ;  newspapers  are  nervous  about  their 
circulation  :  it  is  intelligible  that  it  should  not  have  been 
done  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  members  are  nervous 
about  their  constituencies.  But  God  is  often  thanked 
that  we  have  a  House  of  Lords,  where  men  can  speak 
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their  minds  without  fear  of  hustings.  That,  neverthe- 
less, no  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  had  the  spirit 
to  try  the  above  experiment,  shows  how  little  we  can  rely 
on  the  personal  independence  of  its  members,  and  even 
how  little  it  possesses  of  that  secret  of  conservative 
statesmanship,  the  tact  to  tell  where  and  how  to  yield, 
and  where  and  how  to  make  a  stand.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  a  bad  precedent  to  introduce  such  a  piece  of 
personality  into  parliamentary  tactics ;  but  not  near  so 
bad  a  precedent  as  to  alter  the  law  of  marriage  to  suit 
a  handful  of  rich  people. 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  project  has  no 
wider  basis.  If,  however,  there  is  in  the  country  some 
demand  for  an  alteration  in  the  law,  it  must  still  be 
allowed  that  the  House  of  Lords  shows  the  same  unfitness 
to  deal  with  the  problem  before  it.  It  has  been  more 
than  once  reminded  in  the  press,  that  by  simply  reject- 
ing the  measure,  it  is  only  driving  the  country  into  a 
determination  to  insist,  and  that,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  absurdity  which  lies  on  the  face  of  the  bill  as  it 
stands,  it  might  open  the  wider  questions  involved  in  the 
measure,  and  compel  its  serious  reconsideration.  This 
again  might  be  too  late  now ;  but  I  am  only  concerned 
to  point  out  the  political  weakness  which  has  never  made 
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the  attempt  when  it  might  conceivably  have  succeeded. 
And  I  think  it  appears  that,  though  theorists  may  insist 
upon  the  value  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  revising 
chamber,  resistance  pure  and  simple  is  what  chiefly 
constitutes  its  own  idea  of  its  functions,  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  by  the  feeling  thereby  engendered, — the 
idea  which  it  induces  the  country  to  take  of  those 
functions.  And  meanwhile  the  resistance  is  always 
futile. 

If,  then,  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  could  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  perpetually  frustrated  veto,  absolute 
or  suspensive,  it  would  be  an  unmixed  evil,  even  from  a 
strictly  conservative  point  of  view,  and  actually  is  a  great 
evil,  so  far  as  it  possesses  that  character.  But  the  House 
of  Lords  does  other  work,  which,  even  from  an  advanced 
reformer's  point  of  view,  is  beneficial,  and  in  fact  in- 
dispensable. It  lightens  the  labour  of  the  other  House 
by  the  legislation  it  initiates ;  it  does  some  good  service 
in  revising  bills  sent  up  to  it  too  ill-digested  to  work ; 
and,  to  be  complete,  we  ought  to  add  that  its  retarding 
action,  though  of  no  use  in  giving  the  House  of  Com- 
mons an  opportunity  of  abandoning  bad  measures,*  gives 

*  "I  attach  little  weight,"  says  Mr  Mill,  **to  the  argument  oftenest 
urged  for  having  two  Chambers — to  prevent  precipitancy,  and  compel  a 
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further  opportunities  for  the  revision  of  ill-digested  ones. 
It  must  be  remembered,  indeed,  that,  after  all  this 
revising,  Acts  of  Parliament  are  soon  discovered  to 
require  amendment ;  if,  therefore,  there  was  no  House  of 
Lords,  the  revision  of  a  bill  might  take  this  form,  with 
some  months'  experience,  moreover,  of  its  actual  working. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  thing  needed  is  what  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  itself  supply ;  whereas  the 
House  of  Lords  does  supply  it  at  present,  in  a  manner 
and  degree  very  unsatisfactory,  but  still  a  great  deal 
better  than  nothing.  In  order  to  explain  what  this  want 
is,  I  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing,  with  some  omission, 
and  with  some  italics  of  my  own,  a  long  and  doubtless 
well-known  passage  from  Mr  Mill,*  because  it  answers 
my  purpose  so  exactly,  that,  if  I  did  not  transcribe  it,  I 

second  deliberation ;  for  it  must  be  a  very  ill-constituted  representative 
assembly  in  which  the  established  forms  of  business  do  not  require  many 
more  than  two  deliberations." — Considerations  on  Representative  Government, 
ch.  xiii.  That  the  re-consideration  so  compelled  does  not  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  a  bill,  sufficiently  proves,  either  that  this  is  a  bad  way  of 
compelling  it,  or  that  three  readings  and  a  committee  are  enough  of  their 
kind,  without  three  more  readings  and  another  committee. 

Monsieur  Laboulaye's  recent  essay  in  support  of  the  two-chamber  system 
{Reviue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1  June,  1871),  contains  one  argument  likely  to 
have  weight  with  Englishmen  :  namely,  that  Tocqueville  was  in  favour  of 
it  in  1848.  But  this  was  in  a  country  in  which  cabinet  government  has 
not  taken  root,  and  at  a  time  when  it  had  just  broken  down  disastrously. 

*  Considerations  on  Representative  Government,  Chapter  v. — Of  the 
proper  functions  of  representative  bodies. 
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should  have  to  paraphrase  it.  He  has  just  been  speaking 
of  the  unfitness  of  representative  bodies  for  administrative 
or  executive  functions. 

"  But  it  is  equally  true,  though  only  of  late  and  slowly  beginning 
to  be  acknowledged,  that  a  numerous  assembly  is  as  little  fitted 
for  the  direct  business  of  legislation  as  for  that  of  administration. 
....  If  a  bill  is  prepared  which  even  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  whole  of  any  subject  (and  it  is  impossible  to  legislate  pro- 
perly on  any  part  without  having  the  whole  present  to  the  mind), 
....  it  matters  not  though  the  bill  may  have  been  deliberately 
drawn  up  by  the  authority  deemed  the  best  qualified,  with  all 
appliances  and  means  to  boot,  or  by  a  select  commission,  chosen 
for  their  conversancy  with  the  subject,  and  having  employed  years 
in  considering  and  digesting  the  particular  measure ;  it  cannot  be 
passed,  because  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  forego  the  precious 
privilege  of  tinkering  it  with  their  clumsy  hands.  The  custom 
has  of  late  been  to  some  extent  introduced,  when  the  principle  of 
a  bill  has  been  affirmed  on  the  second  reading,  of  referring  it  for 
consideration  in  detail  to  a  Select  Committee  ;  but  it  has  not 
been  found  that  this  practice  causes  much  less  time  to  be  lost 
afterwards  in  carrying  it  through  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  :  the  opinions  or  private  crotchets  which  have  been  over- 
ruled by  knowledge,  always  insist  upon  giving  themselves  a 
second  chance  before  the  tribunal  of  ignorance.  Indeed  the 
^practice  itself  has  been  adopted  principally  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  members  of  which  are  less  busy  and  fond  of  meddling^  and  less 
jealous  of  the  importance  of  their  individual  voices,  than  those  of 
the  elective  House.  And  when  a  bill  of  many  clauses  does  succeed 
in  getting  itself  discussed  in  detail,  what  can  depict  the  state  in 
which  it  comes  out  of  Committee  !  Clauses  omitted  which  are 
essential  to  the  working  of  the  rest ;  incongruous  ones  inserted 
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to  conciliate  some  private  interest,  or  some  crotchety  member  who 
threatens  to  delay  the  bill ;  articles  foisted  in,  on  the  motion  of 
some  sciolist  with  a  mere  smattering  of  the  subject,  leading  to 
consequences  which  the  member  who  introduced  or  those  who 
supported  the  bill  did  not  at  the  moment  foresee,  and  which  need 
an  amending  Act  in  the  next  session  to  correct  their  mischiefs. 
....  If  that  as  yet  considerable  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  never  desire  to  move  an  amendment  or  make  a 
speech,  would  no  longer  leave  the  whole  regulation  of  business  to 
those  who  do ;  if  they  would  bethink  themselves  that  better 
qualifications  for  legislation  exist,  and  may  be  found  if  sought 
for,  than  a  fluent  tongue,  and  the  faculty  of  getting  elected  by  a 
constituency,*  it  would  soon  be  recognised  that,  in  legislation  as 
well  as  administration,  the  only  task  to  which  a  representative 
assembly  can  possibly  be  competent,  is  not  that  of  doing  the 
work,  but  of  causing  it  to  be  done  ;  of  determining  to  whom  or 
to  what  sort  of  people  it  shall  be  confided,  and  giving  or  with- 
holding the  national  sanction  to  it  when  performed."  f 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  above  applies  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  not  only  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  a  numerous,  and  indeed  a  miscella- 

*  This  may  be  thought  an  invidious  way  of  stating  what  is  in  fact  the 
essential  point  of  superiority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  that  it  is 
directly  representative.  That,  however,  is  not  a  point  of  superiority 
for  the  purpose  of  *'  doing  the  work,"  but  only  of  "  causing  it  to  be 
done." 

f  Dr  Gneist  ( Yerwaltung,  Justiz,  &c.,  p.  60)  understands  this  as  reducing 
our  Constitution  to  that  of  the  Second  French  Empire.  But  it  makes  all 
the  difference  that  the  two  powers  of  deciding  who  shall  be  First  Minister, 
and  of  giving  or  withholding  the  national  sanction,  reside  in  the  same 
body,  and  are  both  perfectly  efiective.  Besides,  the  latter  power  might 
always  be  employed  indirectly  to  recover  any  more  immediate  control 
which  Parliament  had  let  out  of  its  hands. 
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neous  assembly,  nor  would  it  be  improved  by  becoming 
less  miscellaneous  ;  it  does  not  rate  low  the  qualification 
of  a  fluent  tongue,  still  less  the  faculty  of  getting  other 
people  elected  to  constituencies.  But  the  disqualifica- 
tions of  such  assemblies  for  ^^  doing  the  work"  it 
possesses  in  a  less  degree  than  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  without  prejudice,  that,  as  ex- 
plained by  Mr  Mill,  it  is  more  competent  than  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  business  of  legislation,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  wider  matters  of  policy  which  legis- 
lation may  involve.  And  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect 
are  so  great,  as  things  stand,  that  if  there  should  turn 
out  to  be  no  other  means  of  amending  them,  the  main- 
taining of  the  House  of  Lords  would  perhaps  be  indis- 
pensable. But  the  House  of  Lords  is  for  this  pur- 
pose the  merest  makeshift,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  better  remedy.  The  proper  remedy  is 
tolerably  well  understood.  I  give  it  in  Mr  Mill's 
words,  which  follow  immediately  upon  the  passage  just 
quoted. 

"Any  government  fit  for  a  high  state  of  civilization  would  have 
as  one  of  its  fundamental  elements  a  small  body,  not  exceeding 
in  number  the  members  of  a  Cabinet,  who  should  act  as  a  Com- 
mission of  Legislation,  having  for  its  appointed  office  to  make 
the  laws.     If  the  laws  of  this  country  were,  as  surely  they  will 
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soon  be,  revised  and  put  into  a  connected  form,  the  Commission 
of  codification  by  which  this  is  effected  should  remain  as  a 
permanent  institution,  to  watch  over  the  work,  protect  it  from 
deterioration,  and  make  further  improvements  as  often  as  re- 
quired. No  one  would  wish  that  this  body  should  of  itself  have 
any  power  of  enacting  laws.  The  Commission  would  only  em- 
body the  element  of  intelligence  in  their  construction ;  Parlia- 
ment would  represent  that  of  will." 

Details  follow  in  the  original,  as  the  reader  will 
probably  recollect.  Even  if  the  labour  of  legislation 
was  not  divided  between  Parliament  and  the  Commis- 
sion exactly  as  it  is  divided  in  Mr  Mill's  sketch,*  the 
improvement  upon  the  present  system  might  be  very 
great.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  for  instance,  in  a 
question  of  altering  the  law  of  marriage,  that  a  minute 
from  the  first  English  authority  on  jurisprudence, 
written  as  it  would  be  written,  but  coming  without  any 
pretence  to  a  veto,  even  for  a  moment  suspensive,  would 
act  very  differently  upon  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country  from  the  discussion  and  momentary  rejection  of 
a  bill  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  want.     But  how  are  we  to 

*  Thus  it  would  be  a  less  complete,  but  perhaps  not  inefficient  reform, 
if  bills  were  sent  to  the  "Legislative  Commission''  at  the  committee 
stage.  As  Mr  Mill's  plan  stands,  it  would  be  liable  to  some  of  the  abuses 
known  to  those  legislatures  which  do  their  real  work  in  committee-rooms. 
It  might  be  easy  to  provide  against  such  abuses  ;  in  fact,  I  state  the  diffi- 
culty chiefly  in  order  to  anticipate  an  objection. 
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obtain  it  ?  Mr  Bagehot,  who  is  not  immediately  pur- 
suing a  practical  aim,  but  making  a  study  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  is,  truly  says,  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
whatever  may  be  its  fitness  in  detail  for  the  duty  of  a 
revising  chamber,*  "  has  the  greatest  merit  which  such 
a  chamber  can  have;  it  is  possible:''''  possible,  I  pre- 
sume, for  a  season.  Translated  into  practical  language, 
this  means  that  a  fitter  revising  body,  if  to  be  obtained 
at  all,  ought  to  be  obtained  by  developing  it  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Here  again  I  must  remind  the  reader 
of  Mr  Mill's  words. 

"  In  the  English  Constitution  there  is  great  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing any  arrangement  which  is  new  both  in  form  and  sub- 
stance ;  but  comparatively  little  repugnance  is  felt  to  the  attain- 
ment of  new  purposes  by  an  adaptation  of  existing  forms  and 
traditions.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  means  might  be  devised 
of  enriching  the  Constitution  with  this  great  improvement 
through  the  machinery  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A  Commission 
for  preparing  bills  would  in  itself  be  no  more  an  innovation  on 
the  Constitution  than  the  Board  for  the  administration  of  the 
Poor-Laws,  or  the  Inclosure  Commission.  If,  in  consideration 
of  the  great  importance  and  dignity  of  the  trust,  it  were  made  a 

*  The  Enrjlish  Constitution^  p.  142.  Whether  the  House  of  Lords  is 
**a  good  revising,  regulating,  and  retarding  House,"  he  says,  is  "an 
almost  undiscussed  question."  This  must  be  my  apology  for  the  imper- 
fection of  the  discussion  attempted  above.  We  seemed  to  find  that,  as  a 
revising  chamber,  it  was  better  than  nothing;  but  that  "regulating  and 
retarding,"  if  they  mean  much  more  than  revising,  mean  mischief. 
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rule  that  every  person  appointed  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Commission,  unless  removed  from  office  on  an  address  from 
Parliament,  should  be  a  peer  for  life,  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  good  sense  and  taste  which  leave  the  judicial  functions  of 
the  peerage  practically  to  the  exclusive  care  of  the  law  lords,* 
would  leave  the  business  of  legislation,  except  on  questions 
involving  political  principles  and  interests,  to  the  professional 
legislators." 

Perhaps  this  puts  rather  a  severe  strain  on  the  good 
sense  and  taste  it  appeals  to.  But  it  undoubtedly 
describes  the  line  of  change  most  consonant  to  English 
habits,  and  most  likely  to  insure  the  stability  and  autho- 
rity of  the  institution  adumbrated.  The  difficulty  is,  that 
it  is  just  '*  on  questions  involving  political  principles  and 
interests  " — that  is  to  say,  questions  on  which  the  House 
of  Lords  is  most  content  with  the  mission  of  futile 
obstruction — that  it  is  least  possible  to  imagine  English- 
men allowing  it  much  longer  any  mission  at  all.  The 
wisdom  of  the  wise  in  that  House,  we  may  still  hope, 
will  find  the  true  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  I  am  chiefly 
concerned  to  show  that  the  abolition  of  the  Crown  would 
probably  lead  to  something  very  like  an  abolition  of  the 
House   of  Lords ;    but   that,   if  it  does    so,  the  most 

*  These  functions,  like  some  other  matters  suggested  by  our  subject, 
but  not  really  important  to  it,  I  have  not  discussed.  The  House  of  Lords 
is  not  maintained  for  the  sake  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction  ;  the  appellate 
j  urisdiction  is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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essential  features  of  our  government  may  not  only  be 
saved,  but  rendered  more  perfect  in  their  own  kind. 

We  should  then,  so  far  as  constitutional  governing 
goes,  be  governed  wholly,  as  we  are  now  governed  almost 
wholly,  by  an  elective  assembly.  The  elective  assembly 
w^ould  legislate  for  us  by  means  of  a  "  legislative  com- 
mission," and  administer  for  us  more  or  less  indirectly, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  now,  by  means  of  that 
standing  committee  which  we  call  the  Cabinet.* 

More  or  less  indirectly^  I  say.  The  degree  of  this  in- 
directness is  a  matter  of  great  and  growing  importance; 
and  it  will  probably  be  apprehended  that  the  removal 
of  the  Crown  and  the  removal  or  serious  modification 
of  the  House  of  Lords  will  aggravate  an  existing  evil, 
the  direct  interference  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
administrative  affairs.  I  hope  to  show  that  this  appre- 
hension is  unfounded;  but  it  must  certainly  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  the  long  extract  made  above  from  Mr  Mill,  it  was 

*  Austin,  A  Plea  for  the  Constitution  (1859),  p.  7.  The  Cabinet  is  kept 
under  parliamentary  control  by  the  necessity  of  having  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been  and  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  this  would  always  be  eJBfective  with  nothing  more  formidable 
behind  it.  WhUe,  however,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  abolishes 
impeachment,  the  possibility  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  would  not  be, 
and,  in  fact,  could  not  be,  done  away  with. 

P 
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assumed  (and  in  theory  it  is  nsnally  assumed),  that 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  its  fitness  for  all  that 
belongs  to  legislation,  a  representative  assembly  was 
admittedly  unfit  for  direct  administration.  Yet  such  is 
the  importance  of  this  doctrine,  and  the  danger  of  its  dis- 
regard in  practice,  that  Mr  Mill  has  thought  it  expedient 
to  support  it  at  length  in  an  elaborate  argument,  which 
I  entreat  every  one  to  read  who  is  not  familiar  with  it 
already.*  It  has  been  for  some  time  observed  that  there 
is  ^^  a  growing  tendency  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
encroach  upon  the  functions  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment." t  The  nature  of  this  tendency,  indeed,  is  sometimes 
misunderstood :  it  is  sometimes  imagined  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  thereby  usurping  powers  which  do  not  be- 
long to  \i.\  The  fact  is,  that  nearly  all  power  belongs  to 
it  already,  in  the  higher  administration  as  in  legislation ; 
but  it  may  exert  that  power  directly  or  indirectly ;  it  may 
either  insist  on  ^^  doing  the  work,"  or  be  content  with 
"  causing  it  to  be  done."  Those,  again,  who  are  probably 
incapable  of  such  illusions  as  this,  appear  inclined  to 

*  Considerations  on  Representative  Government^  Chapter  v. — Of  the 
proper  functions  of  representative  bodies, 

f  Austin,  A  Plea  for  the  Constitution,  p.  24. 

X  This  is  all  very  well  in  Delolme,  but  it  is  surprising  in  Mr  Cox  {The 
Institutions  of  the  English  Government,  pp.  3,  242,  liv.).  He  is  not  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Grey  [Parliamentary  Government,  pp.  4,  72). 
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ascribe  evils  to  a  meddling  exercise  of  power,  which  for 
the  last  forty  years  have  really  been  inseparable  from  its 
possession  by  Parliament  at  all.  A  conspicuous  example 
is  furnished  by  a  recent  essay  on  the  dangers  of  the  ex- 
isting constitution,  remarkable  for  powerful  writing  and 
for  much  only  too  sound  criticism,  but  remarkable  also 
for  some  hasty  thinking.*  The  essayist  attributes  the 
military  inefficiency  of  this  country  to  the  inconstancy 
which  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  interference  of 
Parliament.  It  would  be  unfair  to  criticize  the  remedy 
he  proposes,  and  his  theory  will  help  to  explain  much 
that  takes  effect  through  vicious  organization,  extrava- 
gance, and  corruption.  But  he  leaves  out  of  sight  that 
steady  antipathy  to  everything  military  which,  justifiably 
or  unjustifiably,  animates  the  classes  constitutionally 
predominant  under  the  old  Reform  Act.  This  taken 
into  account,  it  must  be  evident  that,  if  a  less  inconstant 
policy  could  by  his  remedy,  or  by  any  other  means,  have 
been  secured,  we  should  not  have  been  constantly  armed, 

*  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1871,  The  Political  Lessons  of  the  War.  The 
reviewer  is  reckless  enough  to  say  that  terror  of  revolution  is  the  cause  of 
urban  pauperism,  by  locking  up  the  capital  which  would  furnish  employ- 
ment for  the  working  classes.  That  is  to  say,  either  he  accounts  for 
pauperism  by  an  explanation  which  will  not  account  for  pauperism  in 
London,  or  he  finds  that  capitalists  dare  not  invest  their  money  in  England 
for  fear  of  revolution. 
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but  constantly  disarmed.  If,  as  it  is,  we  are  the  lunatics 
lie  takes  us  for,  we  should  not  have  missed  lunacy,  we 
should  only  have  missed  lucid  intervals. 

But  the  evil  of  Parliamentary  meddling,  if  it  does  not 
deserve  to  be  made  a  scapegoat,  is  a  real  and  grave  one. 
And  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  abolition  of  the  Crown 
and  the  House  of  Lords  would  to  an  insignificant 
extent  increase  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
except  as  limited  by  the  power  of  the  Cabinet.  But  an 
evil  which  depends  not  simply  on  the  possession  of  power 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  upon  a  bad  way  of  exer- 
cising it,  need  not  be  aggravated  by  its  increase.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords 
make  no  insulting  pretence  of  imposing  limitations  which 
do  not  really  take  effect,  there  will  at  any  rate  be  no 
temptation  to  exercise  privileged  for  the  sake  of  asserting 
them.  In  fact,  the  abolition  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
abolition  or  neutralization  of  the  House  of  Lords,  will  in 
various  ways  be  really  conservative  reforms.  Thus  it  is 
probable,  much  in  the  manner  explained  by  Mr  Mill  with 
reference  to  legislation,*  that  the  meddling  habit  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  become  in  an  important  degree 
less  mischievous  if  the  Government  could  be  represented 
*  In  the  passage  omitted  above,  page  76, 
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in  debate  by  persons  not  members  of  the  House  they  sit 
in.  But  the  existence  of  the  Crown  stands  in  the  way  of 
tliis  imi")rovement.     As  Austin  states  the  matter :  * 

"  To  obviate  some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  working  of  the  pariia- 
mentary  system  which  have  arisen  from  the  reform  of  1832,  it 
has  been  proposed  that  the  servants  of  the  Crown  who  are  re- 
quired by  the  public  service  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  sit  in  that  assembly  ex  officio.  But  this  arrangement,  though 
very  convenient,  might  possibly  be  followed  by  a  serious  evil. 
The  servants  of  the  Crown,  sitting  in  either  of  the  Houses,  are  in 
effect  ministers  of  the  sovereign  Parliament.  If  they  ceased  to 
combine  the  character  of  member  of  Parliament  with  that  of 
servant  of  the  Crown,  and  if  they  sat  in  Parliament  in  the  latter 
capacity  only,  the  spirit  of  our  present  Constitution  might  come 
to  be  much  misconceived.  It  might  seem  that  the  Crown  was 
a  power  apart,  and  even  the  antagonist  of  the  two  Houses ;  and 
if  this  impression  became  general,  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Parliament  would  be  more  or  less  disturbed. 

"At  present,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  taking  office 
under  the  Crown,  is  compelled  to  undergo  the  formality  of  a  re- 
election. It  sometimes  happens,  in  consequence  of  this  necessity, 
that  a  man  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  public  service  is  excluded 
from  it ;  since  he  would  not  be  able,  in  the  event  of  his  vacating 
his  seat,  to  find  a  constituency  willing  to  give  him  another.  Why 
this  necessity  is  allowed  to  continue  we  cannot  understand." 

The  latter  inconvenience  is  a  minor  one.  But  if  the 
Crown  had  disappeared,  both  scruples  would  be  unmean- 
ing.    At  any  rate,  they  would  lose  most  of  such  force  as 

*  A  Plea,  &c.,  p.  28.     It  is  more  fully  stated  by  Lord  Grey  {Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  pp.  119-125,  238). 
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they  owe  to  tradition.  In  like  manner  would  be  sur- 
mounted other  impediments  to  public  business,  arising 
simply  from  the  constitutional  forms  by  which  the  House 
of  Commons  expresses  its  jealousy  of  imaginary  rivals. 

If  the  reader  still  feels  that  to  abolish  the  Crown  and 
the  House  of  Lords  is  to  erect  the  House  of  Commons 
into  an  irresponsible  force,  moderated  by  no  check,  re- 
gulated by  no  steadying  mass,  it  is  perhaps  useless  to 
repeat  that  the  moderators  and  regulators  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  removing  are  inoperative,  except  occa- 
sionally for  evil.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  the  force  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  force 
of  its  majority,  and  that  by  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
be  made  more  irresponsible,  but  less  so.  In  the  first 
place,  much  of  the  ability  and  authority  which  is  now 
exerted  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  then  find  a  worthier 
field  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  in  fact,  the  most  serious 
of  the  real  difficulties  involved  in  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  would  perhaps  be  the  exaggerated  in- 
fluence which  would,  suddenly  and  for  some  time,  be 
acquired  by  the  order  it  represents.  And  secondly,  no 
member  of  the  minority  could  vote  with  the  majority,  or 
abstain  from  voting,  and  soothe  his  conscience  by  thank- 
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ing  God  that  we  have  a  House  of  Lords.*  Meanwhile 
whatever  else  keeps  in  check  the  tyranny  of  majorities 
would  retain  its  force,  f  We  should  have  abolished  no- 
thing which  goes  to  maintain  variety  of  composition  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  neither  should  we  have  put 
out  of  our  reach  any  of  the  possible  means  of  enriching 
such  variety. 

Everybody  knows  and  is  tired  of  hearing  what  means 
have  been  suggested  for  this  purpose.  The  most  remark- 
able of  them  is  what  is  called  personal  representation, — 
Mr  Hare's  scheme.  The  present  would  be  an  inappro- 
priate place  for  the  discussion  of  this  system.  But  it  is 
not  uncommonly  supposed  that  it  would  disappoint  the 
very  aim  here  in  view,  and  only  aggravate  the  mediocrity 

*  Delolme,  arguing  for  two  legislative  chambers,  says  (Book  II,  chap. 
iii.) — "  As  a  kind  of  point  of  honour  will  naturally  take  place  between  these 
different  parts  of  the  Legislature,  they  will  therefore  be  led  to  offer  to  each 
other  only  such  propositions  as  will  at  least  be  plausible  ;  and  all  very 
prejudicial  changes  will  thus  be  prevented,  as  it  were,  before  their  birth," 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  treating  bodies  of  men  as  single  in- 
dividuals. At  any  rate,  the  theory  is  probably  the  exact  contrary  of  the 
truth. 

+  This  service  Dr  Gneist  holds  to  be  performed  by  the  Crown  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  (Das  englische  Verivaltungsrecht,  p.  655,  620).  Said  of  the 
Crown,  I  think  no  Englishman  of  any  party  will  understand  this.  Of  the 
House  of  Lords  it  can  never  have  been  true,  except  in  a  very  one-sided  way ; 
at  present  it  is  hardly  true  at  all.  It  is  right  to  add  that,  with  respect  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  Dr  Gneist  is  speaking  of  the  period  between  the 
Revolution  and  the  Reform  Act. 
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and  uniformity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  giving  us 
over  to  caucus-government  and  wire-pulling.*  And 
though  this  notion  is  often  little  more  than  natural  sus- 
picion of  an  unfamiliar, t  and,  in  other  respects,  certainly 
very  questionable  system,  it  is  deliberately  supported  by 
argument  in  Mr  Bagehot's  work  so  much  referred  to 
above,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  most  important  popular  work 
on  the  Constitution.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
showing  what  appears  to  me  the  vice  of  his  argument. 
His  argument  comes  to  this,  that  under  Mr  Hare's  system 
(unless,  indeed,  you  vote  in  the  interest  of  some  narrow 
clique),  your  only  chance  of  making  your  vote  count  will 
be  to  communicate  with  a  central  office,  and  that  a  rigid 
party  organization  will  be  the  result.  He  draws  a  pic- 
ture of  a  helpless  elector  offering  his  vote  to  candidate 

*  Lord  Grey's  opinion  {Parliamentary  Government,  p.  205). 

+  How  absolutely  we  are  governed  by  habit  in  judging  of  these  matters 
is  shown  by  a  curious  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think.  Any- 
body who  inquires  into  the  impressions  of  uninformed  people  about  electoral 
affairs  will  find,  I  imagine,  that  in  the  case  of  constituencies  returning 
two  or  three  members,  either  they  suppose  each  elector  to  have  only  one 
vote,  or  they  suppose  he  may  accumulate  his  two  or  three  votes  as  he 
pleases.  Yet  both  these  plans  are  often  condemned  simply  for  their 
strangeness. 

Talking  of  remote  electoral  changes,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say,  that 
women's  suffrage  would  tend  to  counteract  one  debasing  influence  on  our 
representation,  the  practice  of  exacting  pledges.  Men  vote  for  measures  : 
women  would  vote  for  men. 
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after  candidate,  and  learning  for  his  pains  that  the  only 
names  he  has  ever  heard  of  were  full  long  ago.*  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  this  is  founded  on  a  rather  crude 
imagination  of  the  way  in  which  the  system  would  work. 
Surely  every  candidate  would  advertise  every  day  the 
number  he  wanted  to  make  up  his  quota.  If  so,  the 
elector  would  need  no  central  office  to  tell  him  how  most 
efficiently  to  dispose  of  his  own  votes.  Already  in  the 
elections  to  the  London  School  Board,  it  seemed  that 
cumulative  voting  tended  to  defeat  the  ticket  system. 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  general  account  of  the 
matter  is  probably  as  follows : — Suffrage-laws  may  be 
divided  into  those  which  increase,  and  those  which 
diminish,  the  voting  ability  of  the  individual.  Numer- 
ous constituencies  diminish  this  ;  accordingly  they  throw 
you  more  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  wire-puller  : 
personal  representation  would  increase  voting  ability, 
and  it  would  probably  make  the  voter  more  independent 
of  machinery.  On  the  other  consequences  of  such  schemes 
I  have  nothing  to  say  here  ;  nor  is  the  question  a  practi- 
cal one  at  present.  It  will  become  practical  in  time  by 
the  progress  of  the  eternal  tendency  which  merges  local 
distinctions  in  less  material  ones.     But  at  present  we 

*  Page  188. 
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secure,  by  local  diversity,  a  tolerable  amount  of  variety 
in  the  House  of  Commons.* 

To  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  whole, 
the  true  balance,  under  the  existing  Constitution,  is  the 
power  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  being  virtually 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  House  of  Commons  might  make  itself  inde- 
pendent of  this  constitutional  check.  No  doubt  it  con- 
ceivably might ;  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  conceivable  that 
Parliament  should  sit  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  the  abolition  of  the 
Crown  would  entail  grave  alterations  in  what  we  call  the 
Constitution.  Still  it  might  affect  other  things  which  do 
not  count  as  parts  of  the  Constitution. 

Thus  the  reader  may  fairly  wonder  that  I  have  said 
nothing  as  yet  about  the  Colonies  or  about  India.  India 
indeed  knows  already  what  it  is  to  be  governed  by  a 
society.     But  it  is  conceivable  that  the  abolition  of  the 


*  Only  a  few  years  ago,  Lord  Grey  was  framing  devices  for  making 
majorities  more  powerful,  instead  of  moderating  them  {Parliamentary 
Oovernment,  pp.  220-38).  It  may  seem  a  paradox  that  the  same  writer 
elsewhere  (pp.  203,  252)  recommends  the  "cumulative  vote."  But,  al- 
though I  do  not  quite  see  how  to  reconcile  the  language  of  the  different 
passages,  it  appears  from  the  reasoning  of  page  208,  that  the  object  of  re- 
commending the  cumulative  vote  is  rather  to  save  local  minorities  from 
disfranchisement  than  to  redress  the  ultimate  parliamentary  balance. 
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Crown  would  leave  less  sentiment  than  there  is  at  present 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Colonies  towards  the  mother 
country ;  which  I  fear  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  their 
attitude  towards  the  mother  country  would  become  more 
like  the  attitude  of  the  mother  country  towards  them. 
In  that  case  union  might  only  be  to  be  secured  by  some- 
thing like  federation.  The  discussion  of  this  matter  by 
competent  observers  would  be  in  a  high  degree  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  But  such  questions  are  not  as  yet 
practical  enough  for  the  purpose  of  this  essay.  Before  it 
comes  to  abolishing  the  Crown,  our  dependencies  and  our 
relations  to  them  will  have  gone  through  several  stages  of 
a  development  which  must  derange  all  present  calcula- 
tions. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  uncertainty  attaches  to  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  Established  Church. 
Here,  however,  close  as  is  the  mental  association  of  the 
Church  with  the  Crown,  I  think  we  can  see  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Crown  is  not  likely  to  determine  the  fate 
of  the  Establishment.  This  will  readily  be  conceded  by 
those  who  expect  to  see  the  Established  Church  go  to 
pieces  to-morrow :  so  I  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  its  dissolution  is  not  a  settled  thing  just  at  present. 
Now,  of  course,  the  Crown  does  not  in  any  direct  way 
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support  the  Established  Church :  the  question  is  whether, 
if  we  recognised  the  emptiness  and  fictitiousness  of  the 
Crown,  we  should  grow  practically  more  severe  upon  what 
there  may  be  empty  and  fictitious  in  the  Established 
Church.  But  though  there  is  much  in  the  Established 
Church  that  is  clumsy,  and  much  that  is  barbarous,  there 
is,  with  one  great  partial  exception,  not  much  fiction 
about  it ;  and  the  one  great  partial  exception  is  the  fiction 
of  its  nationality.  Now,  is  it  likely  to  become  more  na- 
tional in  reality,  or  less  so  ?  Distasteful  as  the  opinion 
may  be  to  its  partisans,  to  its  enemies,  and  to  those  who 
are  indifi'erent  about  it,  I  believe  that  it  will  become  either 
decidedly  more  national  or  decidedly  less  so,  but  that  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  which.  Among  the  causes  which 
tend  to  modify  it  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  the  fol- 
lowing, though  not  on  the  whole  the  most  powerful,  is 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  present  turn  of  afi'airs. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  engaged  in  performing  for 
us  an  extremely  curious  experiment.  It  is  understood  by 
English  jurists  that,  in  courts  governed  by  precedent, 
every  decision  involves,  whether  the  judge  will  or  no, 
some  amount  of  legislation.  The  amount  of  this  element 
is  naturally  restrained  within  narrow  limits  in  depart- 
ments of  law  which  have  abeady  been  the  subjects  of 
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much  litigation  ;  but  decisions  on  any  class  of  questions 
which  has  not  been  much  before  a  court,  may  be  legis- 
lative to  a  large  extent.  Ecclesiastical  questions  about 
doctrine  and  ritual  have  not  till  lately  been  much  before 
the  courts ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  last  ten 
years'  revival  of  business  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  seems  to  be  acting  upon  the  formerly  little 
more  than  potentially  existing  law  of  doctrine  and  ritual 
with  some  of  that  unnaturally  solidifying  effect  which, 
as  explained  in  Sir  Henry  Maine's  recent  volume,  has  been 
wrought  upon  Hindu  custom  by  applying  to  it  the  fully 
developed  methods  of  English  administration  and  juris- 
diction. It  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  a  revolution 
should  fail  to  affect  the  position  of  the  Established  Church 
very  seriously.  It  will  become  either  much  more  national 
or  much  less  national.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  well 
survive  the  Crown ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  Crown  will 
probably  survive  it :  in  neither  case  is  the  abolition  of 
the  Crown  likely  to  affect  it. 

This  will  do  for  the  present.  It  has  been  more  than 
once  said  or  hinted  above  that,  as  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. What  is  to  follow  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Crown  ? 
the  view  here  attempted  to  be  worked  out  is  only  one  of 
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many  which  are  more  or  less  possible.  We  have  only 
inquired  what  is  the  least  change  necessarily  involved. 
I  presume  that,  to  persons  who  really  see  into  these 
matters,  I  shall  be  found,  when  what  I  say  may  meet 
their  approval,  to  have  gone  no  further  than  the  merest 
elements.  But  I  do  not  write  for  such  persons.  I  write, 
as  I  have  said  before,  for  those  to  whom  the  abolition  of 
the  Crown  either  gives  no  idea  beyond  a  vague  impres- 
sion of  shifted  landmarks,  or  suggests  at  once  the  blind 
adoption  of  some  foreign  form.  Such  helpless  states  of 
mind  are  wonderfully,  humiliatingly,  formidably  fre- 
quent. They  may  indeed  be  mere  inattention  and  in- 
curiousness,  owing  to  the  studied  silence  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  guided  opinion;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
easy  to  meet  this  evil  by  direct  remedies.*  But  more 
readily  handled,  and  not  less  dangerous,  is  the  ignor- 
ance which  this  incuriousness  allows  to  exist  behind  and 

*  One  remedy,  indeed,  there  is,  which,  for  the  educated  as  for  the  unedu- 
cated, is  always  worth  thinking  of — knowledge.  I  believe  I  should  be 
doing  a  service  to  any  person  not  already  acquainted  with  them  by  refer- 
ring him  to  Dr  Gneist's  two  works  on  our  institutions,  Bas  englische  Ver- 
waltungsrecht,  second  edition,  1867  ;  Self-government:  Communal uerfassung 
und  Verwaltungsgerichte  in  England,  third  edition,  1871.  But  beyond 
all  want  of  mere  information,  the  great  cause  of  our  declining  political 
sense  is,  perhaps,  the  growing  distaste  of  the  educated  classes  for  what 
they  are  learning  to  think  the  ignoble  details  of  local  government 
and  management. 
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below  it.  It  may  be  imagined,  all  tlie  more  securely, 
because  it  is  not  likely  to  be  avowed,  that  it  does  not 
mucli  signify  if  the  ignorant  are  ignorant  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  This  might  be  true  if  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  country,  but 
through  the  votes  which  they  give  or  influence.  But 
their  essential  relations  to  the  government  lie  not  in 
elections,  but  in  every-day  life.  They  ought  to  know 
what  stands  behind  the  policeman  and  the  magistrate. 
They  have,  as  we  said,  their  illusions  on  this  matter, 
illusions  which  are  clearing  away  of  themselves,  illusions 
which  we  are  doing  our  best  to  clear  away  faster.  Every 
scrap  w^e  give  them,  or  enable  them  to  obtain,  of  what 
we  call  education,  will  destroy  an  illusion,  but  it  will 
not  generally  replace  illusions  by  knowledge.  Illusions 
gone  and  knowledge  not  forthcoming,  reform  will  be- 
desperate,  and  conservation  utterly  impossible.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  illusions  turn  out  more  durable 
than  I  have  supposed,  conservation  may  still  be  impos- 
sible, but  not  reaction.  Imagine  the  Crown  abolished 
at  the  irresistible  demand  of  comparatively  educated 
classes,  while  the  most  ignorant  are  as  ignorant  as  ever. 
Imagine  then  a  famine  or  a  commercial  crisis,  and  we 
may  have  superstitious  millions  calling  upon  us  to  bring 
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back  the  king.  Those  who  most  desire  to  retain  the 
Crown  will  see  that  we  should  then  have  entered  upon  a 
well-known  fatal  path. 

The  moral  is  clear,  the  immediately  pressing  moral. 
Whatever  other  necessities  may  arise  from  such  consi- 
derations as  those  of  this  essay,  it  is  of  importance 
(though,  like  most  practical  inferences,  it  will  seem  a 
little  thing),  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  should 
learn  to  understand  as  much  as  possible  what  our  actual 
Constitution  is ;  not  the  outward  forms  of  business, 
much  less  the  artificial  language  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion is  expounded,  but  the  way  in  which  it  really  works. 
Whoever  shall  first  take,  not  the  opinions,  but  the  un- 
controverted  information  of  the  writers  above  quoted, 
and  put  it  into  readable  and  intelligible  schoolbooks, 
will  have  done  most  to  secure  the  peaceful  evolution  of 
our  political  system.  Only  upon  knowledge  of  what  is 
can  we  construct  what  shall  endure. 


THE   END. 
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